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JAMES DOUGLAS’S CLARION CALL 


The STARTLING 


about 
NAVY 


I come back from my three days in Rodney and 
Nelson and their picket boats, after hours of talk 
with great naval officers, petty officers and blue- 
jackets, and this is the broadside I feel it my duty 
to aim at the whole nation and the whole Empire, 
which does not suspect the tragic truth about the 
Royal Navy. 


I take my motto from the gold noble of 
Edward IV., which bears the legend :— 


Four things our Noble sheweth unto me; 
King, Ship, and Sword, and Power of the Sea. 


After every war in our history we have let the 
Navy decay. It is an old English custom. His- 
tory has repeated itself during the post-war period 
of seventeen years. 


* * * 


The Navy to-day is out of date. It will soon be 
an unsure shield. Its ships and its men have 
been crippled by parsimony masquerading as 
disarmament. 

When Stead wrote ‘‘ The Truth About the 
Navy”’ Jacky Fisher loaded his guns. Jacky made 
the Grand Fleet and chose Jellicoe to command it. 
It just saved us—only just. In Rosebery’s words, 
it was ‘‘ glorious but inadequate.’’ 

In 1935 the Navy is still glorious, but it is 
infinitely more than inadequate for its job. ‘‘ He 
that commands the sea,’’ wrote Bacon, “‘ is at great 
liberty; he may take as much and as little of the 
war as he will.” 

** Whoever commands the sea commands the 
battle,’’ wrote Raleigh; ‘‘ whoever commands the 
trade commands the riches of the world, and con- 
sequently the world itself.”’ 


* * * 


We have lost our command of the sea and the 
narrow sea. We stand in grave jeopardy. The 
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Impressive—but next year most of them will 
be ready for the scrap-heap... 


blue water of the Channel gave me that warning 
as I stood on the quarter-deck of Nelson and 
Rodney. 


Rodney’s crest is an eagle. Her motto is: 
‘* Eagles Don’t breed Doves.’’ As Commander 
Madden grimly said to me, ‘‘ That’s telling us!” 
There’s irony for you! 

We have bred doves and we need eagles. Here 
goes, then! I’ll tell you the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. It is a bellyful. 

Crisis will come in 1936, when the Washington 
and London Treaties of 1922 and 1930 expire. 
That is the “‘ replacement ’’ point for the navies 
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of the five great Powers, Britain, the United States, 
Japan, France, Italy. 

In 1936 twelve of our fifteen capital ships will be 
over twenty years old. Even Nelson, Rodney, 
and Hood are over ten years old. They cost eight 
millions each, and they are dying. 

The Washington Treaty fixes twenty years as 
the life-limit of a capital ship. By the close of 
1936 four-fifths of our battleships and battle cruisers 
will be obsolete. 

No fewer than thirty-three cruisers will be 
obsolete next year. The Hawkins class were com- 
pleted 1917-21. They are doomed to be scrapped 
next year, though they are fine ships. They will 
be “‘ treatied ’’ to death unless we say no! 

Remember Coronel! The men who died fighting 
in that awful massacre were sent to their doom 
because our cruisers were obsolete. The Germans 
outranged them and slaughtered them like sheep. 


* * * 


Remember Pegasus, Defence, and Black Prince, 
sunk during the war by superior German guns! 

At Spithead ninety-six of our destroyers were 
five years over age! 

At the end of 1936 these warships will all be due 
for replacement :— 

12 battleships and battle cruisers; 27 cruisers; 
96 destroyers; 20 submarines. 

It is on this rotten foundation that the Anglo- 
German naval agreement is based. But the 
German ships will all be new, and nearly all our 
ships will be old. 

This is not the worst. It will take years to 
replace the old ships. They can’t be built in a 
year, or two years, or three years. even if we floated 
a huge national loan to pay for them, as we ought 
to do. 

Our old boast was this: ‘‘ We’ve got the ships, 
we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too.”’ 
To-day it runs: ‘“‘ We haven’t got the ships, we 
haven’t got the men, and we haven’t got the 
money.’ 

Europe knows this. Spain knows it. If you 
doubt me, digest the appalling story of Captain 
Kane, my Ulster fellow-countryman, as he has told 
it in the Daily Express. Rub the Spanish onion 
into your blind eyes and weep ! 


* * * 


Now for something which ought to scare you 
stiff. Where are the skilled craftsmen who will be 
needed to rebuild the new Navy? Where are the 
riveters? Where are all the men who used to 
build our mercantile marine? On the dole! 

They too, have been starved to death. They beg 
their bread in our streets. Can we resurrect them 
by an S.O.S.? No! 

We have starved our fishermen as well as our 
shipbuilders. Where are we to get the crews for 
our minesweepers? The King honoured the old 
trawler seadogs by calling them on board the 
Victoria and Albert. 


Where shall we get the young seadogs we shall 


bitterly need for our new drifters and trawlers? 
God only knows! 
* * 

Here is a hard fact to bite on. Nelson and 
Rodney have about 40,000-horse-power engines. 
The newest Italian battleships have over 120,000- 
horse-power! How can ass-power cope with 
horse-power ? 

Another shock for you! The backbone of the 
Navy are the petty officers and warrant officers. 
They teach the boys and turn them into seamen. 
They too, are growing old and vanishing. 

Who is training the boys I saw mixed with the 
leading seamen and able seamen in Nelson and 
Rodney? The naval officers! They are taking on 
the job as well as their own job, bless them! 

I saw 150 raw boys in Rodney. They could 
hardly toe the line at divisions! What a danger 
signal! It takes as long to train a seaman as it 
does to build a battleship, and soon we shall be 
short of the trainers as they are pensioned off. 

Why, even the Jubilee fleets could not have put 
to sea without grizzled reservists who were 
wandering about our towns workless and. 
despairing ! » 

This is a stark and ghastly story. The nation 
would not sleep quietly in their beds if they could 
open all their asinine ears to its full meaning and 
menace. 

* * * 


We have two million men unemployed. We can 
find work for them if we make up our sluggish 
minds to rebuild our dying Navy. 

Our idle boys would flock eagerly to the Fleet 
and the shipyards and the blast furnaces and the 
heavy iron and steel trades, which are all rotting 
into decay. : 

The milions would not be wasted. They would 
provide work and wages for all sorts of trades. 
They would give our workers fresh hope and fresh 
life. 

Money is dirt cheap. It is there for the asking. 
Our investors would whoop for joy and pour their 
idle money into a national Navy loan. 

The nation would save itself by saving the Navy. 
The Navy would save the nation from the 
thickening perils that hover over Europe. 

Let us have Empire Free Trade and Splendid 
Isolation before the general election, and an 
Empire Navy to keep the seas and the narrow seas 
for our merchant ships and our traders and our food 
supplies in time of foreign wars, now visible on the 
sea-line. \ 

Britain ! Go back to the sea and let Europe go to 
blazes if she wants to. That is my broadside for 
your weak stomachs and fat bellies. You can like 
it or lump it, my hearties ! 

A dose of salt water will do you good ! I give you 
back the Nelson touch! I fly the old signal :— 

‘“* England expects that every man this day will 
do his duty! ’’ 

If the politicians bar the way, I say, in fearless 
Jacky Fisher’s words, ‘‘ Sack the lot! ”’ 


JAMES DOUGLAS 
(Reprinted by courtesy of the “ Daily Express’). 
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COMMON COLDS COST 
£,50,000,000 A YEAR 


OCTORS ESTIMATE THAT THE COMMON COLD—FOR A CURE OF WHICH 

THE MINISTER OF HEALTH HAS OFFERED ITS DISCOVERER “ ANY HONOUR 

HE CARES TO SPECIFY”—COSTS THE NATION, AT A MINIMUM, £50,000,000 A 

YEAR IN LOST TIME AND PRODUCTION CAPACITY, AND IN MEDICINES AND 
DOCTORS’ BILLS. 


There is no greater drain on industrial efficiency than colds. Sixty 
million to eighty million colds during an average winter in Britain. Half 
of these would probably be avoided if public places and crowded offices 
were forbidden to sufferers. 

In America, where rates of pay are much higher than in Britain, 
medical attention costs more and the climate is severer, colds were 
estimated last year to cost £400,000,000 in lost pay. 


In view of this present discussion Lady Houston sent the following telegram to Sir 
Kingsley Wood—the Minister of Health :— 


LADY HOUSTON HAS A -POSITIVE CURE FOR A 
COLD—PROVED BY EVERYONE WHO HAS TRIED IT TO 
BE ALL THAT SHE CLAIMS FOR IT, AND SHE BOLDLY 
ASSERTS THAT IF HER FORMULA IS SET UP IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS AND FAITHFULLY FOLLOWED NO 
ONE NEED HARBOUR A COLD AS HER PREVENTIVE 
TREATMENT IF TAKEN IMMEDIATELY STOPS A COLD 
‘ DEVELOPING—BUT IF IT HAS DEVELOPED THROUGH 
NOT TAKING THESE PREVENTIVE MEASURES— HER 
REMEDIES CAN USUALLY CURE ANY COLD IN FROM 
24 TO 48 HOURS. . 


Questions from ‘‘ The Daily Express’’ 
(1) Are colds really infectious? Do they occur 
in epidemics? Are these related to weather, or in 
fact, to anything? 
(2) What kind of people get many colds, and 
what types get none, 


(3) Are personal habits, clothing or diet related 
to the incidence of colds? 


Lady Houston’s comments 
Highly infectious. They are distinctly related 
to the weather especially if people neglect to 
change their shoes when they are damp. 


People who coddle and keep their windows 
closed are more susceptible than those who live 
with their windows open and wear goloshes in 
damp weather and use umbrellas. 


Yes —the personal habit of not thoroughly 
cleansing your inside daily—wearing insufficient 
clothing and eating indigestible food — is 
conducive to catching cold. 
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THE RAW DEAL 


[Mr. Lloyd George’s New Deal has been returned “ with thanks ”’ 


Government. 


By Hamadryad 


by the National 


It is stated that Mr. Lloyd George is now on the warpath, with all his old vim and 


vigour, and intends to put New Deal candidates into the field at the next election.] 


Mr. Lloyd George’s 

Attractive New Deal 

Will inaugurate orgies 

Of national weal 

If it ever gets going, 

Or so he declares, 

But there’s really no knowing, 
And nobody cares. 


You’d be wrong to assume 
That its started a boom 

In Liberalism ; 

The usual gloom 

And the usual schism 

Have put the Wee Frees 

In the usual soup; 

You’d think it would please 
Them to hear the wild whoop 
Of. David L.G. 

Coming back to the fight; 
Well, you wouldn’t be right, 
For there’s not a Wee Free 
In the Liberal Party, 

Who doesn’t curse hearty, 
And roundly declare 

That the little Welsh Wizard 
Is too rich a fare 

For an honest man’s gizzard. 


And that’s why we hear 

Of the Council of Action 
Which isn’t—oh, dear, 
No—a partisan faction, 

But just a big movement 

To cause an improvement 

In commerce and trade, 

And keep us all savéd © 

By schemes ready-made 
From the brain-pan of David. 


Stan Baldwin and cronies 
(Mere duds to a man) 
Declare that their own is 
A much better plan, 

That the New Deal is really 
As old as the hills, 


Quack stuff that would merely 
Make harsher our ills, 

And a palpable part 

Of a scheme, they. assert, 

To give a fresh start 

To the Master of Churt, 
Who has planned an attack 

In his wily Welsh brain 
That will lever him back 

Into office again. 


Oh, where’s the attraction, 
And what is the wheeze 

That makes Councils of Action 
Take up with L.G.’s? 

What virtue can clothe 

The pronouncements of one 
Whom the Simonites loath 
And the Samuelites shun ? 


I simply can’t guess 

By what art he attracts, 
For his logic’s a mess, 
And he’s weak on his facts, 
But if Baldwin and Co. 
Were a trifle more martial, 
A trifle less slow 

And a trifle less partial 
To funk and surrender, 
His chances, I know, 


Would be even more slender. 
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Wanted—A Real 


Conservative Leader 


By Kim 


EST Toxteth shadows coming events. 

Lady Houston last week said caustically of 

this constituency (which she knows well 
since it was held by her late husband, Sir Robert 
Houston), that Conservatives are so disgusted with 
the wobbling policy of Mr. Baldwin that they 
refuse to vote for a Government which is really 
International and anti-National. It is not too late 
to return to the subject of this by-election, for it 
is an event of considerable significance. 


West Toxteth has for long been a staunch Con- 
servative Seat, and the fact that at the recent by- 
election the Socialist candidate, although he has 
nursed the constituency for some eight years, 
actually polled 70 votes less than in 1931, the nadir 
of Socialist hopes, shows that their objection to 
the ‘‘ National ’’ Government is even greater than 
their dislike of Socialism. 


WORST POLL ON RECORD 


Since 1931, there has been a loss of over 
11,000 Conservative votes, and the poll is the 
worst recorded in the division. It was over 
7,000 lower than in 1929, when Mr. Baldwin 
started cheating Conservatives. In 1931 West 
Toxteth voted Conservative and the talk about 
National’ left no doubt in their minds, 
or in ours, that a policy called national, meant a 
strong and bold Conservative Government! Four 
years later, a damning disillusionment came. 


Since the defeat an inquest has been held by one 
- or two organs of the Press, some blaming the 
provincial organisation directed by Sir Thomas 
White, others the candidate, Mr. Cremlyn, who 
was adopted very late and was never given a 
chance. All these weaknesses no doubt lost votes; 
but they do not explain away this crushing defeat. 
If this Government had called itself Conservative 
and had preached Conservative principles, bent on 
strengthening and maintaining the Empire, the 
Socialists would not have been victorious. 


ELECTORS IN REVOLT 


The lesson of West Toxteth is one we have been 
preaching week in and week out for a very long 
time, and it is time that Conservative electors were 
in revolt against the existing ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment, which the recent reshuffle of posts has made 
worse. It is the most intelligent section of Con- 
servatives who are really alarmed by the drift to 
the left of Mr. Baldwin and his followers. They 
perceive around them very ominous signs of the 
future. Our Foreign Policy is antagonising our 


best friends, France and Italy, whilst Mr. 


Baldwin loudly proclaims that the League of 
Nations in the “‘ sheet-anchor ”’ of British policy, 
an anchor that has given way and hurled the ship 
of state on the rocks! es 


No confidence can exist in the minds of Con- 
servatives when they see these things happening. 
In other directions they perceive a sinister spirit 
of internationalism, India, surrendered not to the 
benefit of the Indian races, but ultimately to 
present that sub-continent which we have developed 
and made prosperous, to the red-handed Bolsheviks 
and slave-drivers of Russia. How can the country 
support a Government which has left us in a parlous 
condition in all matters of national defence and 
preaches pacifism on every occasion ? 


GROWING DISTRUST 


These and other great questions have disquieted 
the people throughout the country. West Toxteth 
is but a symptom of the growing distrust they feel 
for Mr. Baldwin, a politician who has let down his 
followers again and again and who should long 
ago have been superseded, as a man totally unfitted 
by his record and his principles to lead the Nation. 
Under him the Empire is crumbling, not only in 
India, but in South Africa, in Western Australia, 
in Ireland, and in other places too. Yet Mr. 
Baldwin, with that extraordinary self-confidence 
and self-satisfaction which is never absent no 
matter what howling failures he makes, had the 
assurance to tell an audience last Saturday that 
when the General Election takes place he expects 
a great majority, if not so great as last time. 


A FOou’s PARADISE 


Mr.- Baldwin is living in a fool’s paradise if he 
really believes this. At the General Election Con- 
servative seats will topple over like nine pins, 
unless between now and then the Government is 
called by its rightful name, Conservative, and 
Conservative measures are adopted. It is the 
view throughout the provinces, no matter where one 
inquires, that something like a landslide may result. 
This is written in no carping. spirit. It is no 
pleasure to us to have to nail Mr. Baldwin’s sins 
of omission and commission to the wall. Mr. 
Baldwin is so eaten up with conceit that he will 
not see that to keep the Socialists at bay he must 
be ‘‘ honest ’’ to Conservatives and preach and 
practice Conservatism and if a horrible slump takes 
place with Socialists in power pursuing a policy of 
destructiveness boasted of by Sir Stafford Cripps— 
it is Mr. Baldwin who has done everything to 
bring this about. 
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India—The Lost Dominion 


By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


N the preface to ‘‘ The Lost Dominion ”’ 


published in 1924, the author wrote the ~ 


ominous words :— 


*‘ Many are the lost possessions of England. From 
some she has been driven in battle; others she has 
abandoned through negligence; others she has surren- 
dered as useless and noxious; some have been bartered. 
The case of India is, up to the present, the first and only 
example of the abandonment of a valuable possession 
on so-called moral grounds.” 

Many of us who knew India thought then that 
the author was unduly pessimistic. For. though 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms set up in British 
India a travesty of Western democracy absolutely 
alien to the traditions and religious beliefs of the 
congeries of races, creeds and cultures that make 
up the Indian people, it was clearly laid down in 
the Act of 1919 that any future advance must be 
dependent on two governing factors, viz :— 

(1) The welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, for which Parliament is responsible; 

(2) India must remain an integral part of the 
British Empire. 

Few believed then that the British Parliament 
would ever be so dead to British traditions and its 
own obligations as to repudiate those two 
responsibilities. And yet so it has turned out. 

In the India Bill, which is now going through its 
final stage in the Lords and which will be placed 
on the Statute Book in a few weeks, Parliament has 
of its own free will given its approval, regardless 
of the consequences, to the surrender of the whole 
civil government to Indian control—subject to 
illusory safeguards ! 


CALLOUS DISREGARD 


With a tenacity worthy of a better cause, Mr. 
Baldwin, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain—all of whom were prominent 
advocates of the Irish surrender of 1921 which the 
Indian extremists have carefully followed— 
backed by a docile, if unconvinced, Conservative 
majority in both Houses, have gained their 
objective. 

They have steadily rejected all attempts by 
critics of the Bill and well-wishers of the Indian 
masses to prevent the interests of the latter being 
sacrificed to the vain hope of placating the Indian 
politicians—‘‘ a small section of the vast mass ”’ 
according to the Joint Committee. 

They have also resisted every proposals to secure 
fair play for British trade and a fair deal for the 
British working man. 

Even the mild proposal that British imports 
should not be subjected to a higher tariff than those 
of foreign nations was rejected on the ground that 
it would antagonise Indian politicians; while it has 
been carefully provided that Burma, even after 
separation from India, shall for some years admit 


Indian goods free, but maintain the almost pro- 
hibitive Indian tariff against British goods. 

It is almost inconceivable that a Government pro- 
fessing to be ‘‘ National’’ should so callously 
refuse equitable treatment to British interests. — 

A similar callous disregard of the welfare of the 
Indian masses, of whom not 2 per cent. have any 
knowledge of or interest in this pretentious new 
constitution, is shown throughout the Bill. 

No one will deny that British India to-day is the 
creation of British capital, British enterprise and 
the small but highly efficient British element (Mr. 
Lloyd George’s steel frame ’’ in 1922) in the 
various Services—I.C.S., Police, Public Works, 
Irrigation, Agriculture, Public Health, etc. 

These are the agencies which have developed the 
resources of India, given it peace and prosperity 
exceeding those of any other Oriental country, 
abolished or minimised the scourges of famine and 
pestilence, eradicated ati, human sacrifice, 
slavery, female infanticide and other social crimes, 
often condoned or approved by Indian opinion. 


BENEFICIENT SERVICE DOOMED 


Finally it is those agencies that stand primarily 
for fair play, even justice to all and a clean ad- 
ministration, in a land where they have a continual 
struggle against nepotism, corruption and the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak. The Indian 
appreciation of these qualities is enshrined in the 
epithet ‘‘ Gharib-Parwar ’’ (protector of the poor) 
applied to the British official. 

But the India Bill seals the doom of all these 
beneficient services by abolishing recruitment of 
British personnel except for the I.C.S. and Police, 
which are to be given an uncertain tenure till 
Parliament decrees their abolition. 

In a decade or'so there will be no British officials 
outside the I.C.S. and the Police, if they last so 
long, perhaps a thousand in both combined to 
maintain peace and order among 350 millions. In all 
the great development Services the British element 
will be only a memory of better days. 

Similarly in the Executive Government and the 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, the British 
official element, whose experience of administration 
and legislation is at present so valuable in itself 
and as mediator between vidlent communal 
rivalries, is entirely wiped out. No British 
official is eligible for a seat either in the Legislature 
or the Executive. 

’ “A few British non-officials may hold seats as. 
representatives of Commerce and Industry. In the 
Punjab, in the present Legislature of a hundred 
members there are 19 British administrators; in 
the new Legislature of 175 there will be only a 
single British member representing a Chamber of 


Commerce. And yet the Punjab, more than any 
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“Not for us the Congress Raj.” 


other Province, is the creation of British rule, and 
because of the loyal and martial qualities of its 
peoples, who are not forgetful of what they owe to 
their British officials, has always been the spear- 
head of India, the bulwark of Indian defence. 

Can we count on that in the future? 

The Bill now becoming law does not give good 
Government to India’s masses and it does not give 
satisfaction to India’s politicians. 

It puts the Army and the Police—the latter 
hitherto have been the eyes and ears of the 
Army — under different masters and thereby 
imperils security, the margin of which is even 
now dangerously low; it eliminates the British 
element from the Executive, Legislature and 
nearly all the Services and thereby lowers the 
standards of efficiency and impartiality; it 
vastly increases expenditure, when already most 
of the Provinces are in continual deficit and public 
opinion will not tolerate increased taxation, and 
thereby threatens bankruptcy. 

It does not satisfy Indian aspirations, for every 
section of Indian political opinion is hostile to the 
scheme on one ground or another, but mainly 
because in every Province it will place a communal 
majority permanently in power. 

‘Even the Princes, whom the Government here 
and in India have strained every nerve to bring 
into the proposed ramshackle Federation, in the 
hope they will face what we are ignobly running 
away from, at heart dislike the scheme intensely, 
because they fear this pseudo-democracy will 
rapidly spread and swallow up their ancient 
autocracies. 

Such is our gift to India over which Cabinet 
Ministers in their perorations rhapsodise, but over 
which at heart they are very unhappy. 

In abandoning the beneficent principle of 
governing India with the increasing co-operation 
of our Indian fellow subjects for ‘‘ the benefit of 
all our peoples resident therein ’’—as announced in 


Queen Victoria’s Proclamation—and pursuing in- 
stead on “ so-called moral grounds ’’ the Will-o’- 
the-wisp of self-determination, we are giving India 
not welfare and advancement, but the elements of 
political strife and economic deterioration, not 
peace but a sword. 

As Lord Salisbury, representing the genuine 
Conservative spirit of the country, which has been, 
temporarily we hope, obscured by theorists and 
idealists, wrote in a London paper on July 138, one 
cannot but be shocked “ at the levity with which 
Parliament is relaxing its authority over provisions 
vitally affecting the future of India.” 

It is said that time brings its revenges; but those 
of us who for years have been fighting against the 
policy which we regard as disastrous both to British 
interests and those of the Indian masses, will be 
only too glad if time falsifies our forebodings. 

One cannot, however, ignore Indian realities. 
These were never more truly expressed than by 
Sir Auckland Colvin, one of the greatest Indian 
administrators, when he wrote :— 

‘Whatever may be hazarded with the educated 
minority, the real India is only to be found in the 
masses of the ignorant millions. To govern this real 
India, authority and justice must be in full view; but in 
reserve must be ample force. These are the only 
methods which under their own rulers the masses of 
that country have ever respected; not even at the 


desire of the British Government will they readily adopt 
any other.” 


What a pity Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare 
did not bear this in mind. 

They thought only of ‘‘ the educated minority ” 
and are giving them power to wreck the Indian 
Empire before they have proved their capacity to 
administer a Province. They ignored ‘“‘ the 
masses of the ignorant millions,’’ the victims of this 
rash experiment. In that and in the complaisance 
of both Houses lies the tragedy. 

In 1924 ‘‘ The Lost Dominion ’’ seemed a far 
off fantasy ; to-day it looms real and near. 
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Deadly Dilemma 


By Robert Machray 


URING the week there has been a marked 
and far-reaching pause in foreign affairs— 
the sort of hush that usually precedes a 
storm. The tense situation on the Continent has 
not changed, but a particular crisis has developed 
within the larger and more general one. Last 
week-end Hailé Selassi¢é, the Ethiopian Emperor, 
published to the world his passionate declaration 
of the independence of his country, and Signor 
Mussolini continues to send troops to East Africa, 
but for the time being the centre of interest in the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute has passed to Geneva, 
and it is the League of Nations that now fills the 
public eye. 

It is quite true to say that the League is facing a 
crisis which is the most formidable in its history. 
It has contrived to survive some: terrible shocks. 
At the outset the United States would have nothing 
to do with it; Japan is no longer a member; Ger- 
many has withdrawn from it and shows no signs 
of returning. It is probable enough that Italy will 
retire from it too unless she is left alone—but will 
she be left alone? That is the crux with which the 
League is confronted. The dispute was brought 
before the Council nearly eight months ago, and 
has since become not only more and more 
embittered, but more and more entangling. 


Yes OR NO? 

No purpose is served by recapitulating what the 
League has done or left undone in this controversy. 
The special meeting of the Council next week will 
have to deal with the situation as it exists—at the 
moment no compromise appears to be possible— 
and must come to a decision. The issue seems to 
be perfectly clear, and may be put simply and 
succinctly in the question, will the League support 
Abyssinia or Italy? This is what it amounts to, 
and nothing is to be gained by attempting to dis- 
guise this truth, however unpalatable it may be to 
friends of the League. Some of its casuists may 
suggest a way out, but what is really wanted is a 
plain Yes or a plain No! 

Mr. Baldwin recently described the Covenant of 
the League as the ‘‘sheet-anchor of British policy,” 
but in practical politics the League cannot be 
separated from the Covenant, and it is to this 
special meeting of the Council that he is sending a 
“strong ’’ delegation. The Cabinet now includes 
a Minister for League of Nations Affairs, and, of 
course, he is going to Geneva—but not alone, as 
he is to be accompanied by the Foreign Secretary. 
This is more than a little curious, but is said to be 
justified by the tremendous importance of this 
meeting. Perhaps Mr. Eden’s discomfiture at the 
hands of Mussolini has something to with it—any- 
how, Sir Samuel Hoare will be with him. 

No one knows or ought to know better than Mr. 
Baldwin that the League is involved in a dilemma 
so deadly that, no matter in what way it acts, or 


does not act, its raison d’étre will be destroyed. If 
it condemns Mussolini, he will leave it, and then 
there will be left in it three—and only three—of the 
seven recognised Great Powers, and what sort of 
League of Nations would then remain? If, on the 
other hand, it supports Abyssinia by calling for 
‘* sanctions ’’ against Italy, what Power or com- 
bination of Powers will accept and act on that 
call? Of these things Mr. Baldwin cannot be 
ignorant, and yet he goes maundering on and on 
about the ‘‘ sheet-anchor! ”’ 

One of the little ironies of the situation at Geneva 
is that last week the sub-committee set up, after 
the condemnation by the League Council of Ger- 
many’s repudiation of the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty, for the purpose of considering 
‘* sanctions ’’ issued its report. This contained a 
number of recommendations for economic and 
financial measures against treaty-breaking States, 
the chief proposal being the restriction of supplies, 
especially of a military character, to them—a 
species of blockage, and the refusal of all financial- 


_ assistance. In the circumstances of our day such 


sanctions could be applied only to very small 
Powers without entailing a big war, and who, in 
any case, would apply them? Who? 


INHERENT WEAKNESS 

Yet it is on the basis of such preposterous stuff 
and nonsense that the League has been built. Its 
power has been enormously exaggerated and 
exalted beyond reason and common sense, most of 
all in this country by pacifists and League of 
Nations Union people, some of whom no doubt are 
idealists, but most just fanatics and faddists. For 
the League, regarded objectively, is merely a piece 
of machinery worked by men who naturally are 
much more national than international in their 
interests. 

Hence the inherent weakness—it is not the only 
one—of the League as embodying collective 
security. And this is the chief and the abiding 
reason for its failure. The Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
is its latest illustration, and it should be conclu- 
sive. The League must go! It has already done 
a great deal of harm in and to England and the 
Empire by filling many minds with utter illusions. 

Wonder is often expressed that England should 
be in such a defenceless condition—in a recent 
article by a foremost writer it was said to be 
‘‘ inexplicable.”” As a matter of fact, very little 
explanation is required. The existence of the 
League, with all the false and mistaken ideas 
which have been and are still associated with it, not 
least by our fatuous Government, is directly 
responsible for the grave weakness of our country. 
The League has been used to screen and conceal 
the danger in which we stand. But the time for 
illusions is past, and chief among them is the myth 
of the ‘* sheet-anchor.”’ 
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Russia Unmasked 


By Meriel Buchanan 


N the days of the Greeks and the Romans, 
slavery had its natural and legitimate place, 
but when the Roman Empire was dissolved 

and divided into several states it gradually dis- 
appeared and was replaced by serfdom, which, 
with the increase of civilisation and the rise. of 
modern industrial life, gave way to personal free- 
dom. The atrocities of the Spanish and Portuguese 
conquests of America and the enslavement of the 
natives roused the horror and indignation of the 
world, but in spite of this, the slave trade con- 
tinued, till Pitt and Wilberforce brought the matter 
up before Parliament and started the campaign 
which was to end with the abolition of slavery. 


In early Russia the rural population had been 
divided into three classes, the slaves, the free agri- 
cultural labourers, and the peasants, who were 
small farmers and members of a commune. In the 
18th century, these three classes were effaced, and 
they all became merged into the class of serfs, who 
were the property either of the landed proprietors 
or of the State. The Emperor Paul, however, 
issued an ukase that serfs should not be forced to 
work more than three days a week, and several 
other attempts. to reform conditions were made by 
his successors till finally, in 1861, Alexander II. 
abolished serfdom in Russia. 

But now slavery has reappeared, slavery far 
worse than the ancient bondage of Greece or Rome, 
more cruel than the slavery enforced by the con- 
querors of America, or the former rulers of Imperial 
Russia, for the Soviet, anxious to appear humane 
and civilised in the eyes of the world, have given 
up the wholesale executions by which they enforced 
their domination during the first few years of the 
civil war, and have found a new way of getting 
rid both of their political opponents, and of the 
discontented elements in the great country which 
they govern. 


A VEIL OVER MISERY 


A few years ago their was an outcry in the 
English papers about the appalling conditions in 
the Timber Camps in the North of Russia, and 
about the forced labour which drove hundreds and 
thousands of free people into slavery. Nothing 


has been done to better those conditions, but the . 


outcry against them has died down, and SINCE 
MR. EDEN’S VISIT .TO MOSCOW, ALL 


NEWS FROM RUSSIA IS CAREFULLY 


SUPPRESSED, OR IS PUBLISHED IN 
SUCH A WAY AS TO SHOW THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT IN A BENEFICIAL LIGHT. 

And yet there is evidence to prove that the 
Labour Camps on the Solovetsky Island and in the 
Archangel district are so over-crowded that, after 
the murder of Krylov a short time ago, it was found 
impossible to send more convicts up there, and 


proved by well authenticated documents, by the 


the thousands who were arrested on suspicion of 
being implicated in counter revolutionary activities, 
were consequently sent to Siberia. 


The terrible conditions of the Timber Camps in 
the North of Russia have been admirably described 
by the Duchess of Atholl in her book ‘‘ The Con- 
scription of a People ’’ published. by Philip Allan 
in 1931. The facts and figures she gives are 


evidence of those few prisoners who have escaped 
from this living hell, and by the testimony of the 
Soviet themselves. ‘‘We have never’ Karl Radek 
said in the Isvestia on February 19th 1931, “‘ con- 
cealed the fact that we have employed forced labour 
from the overthrown class. We are liquidating 
the Kulak, and we look upon it as a great conquest 
for our country.” 


THOUSANDS 


Many of the Kulaks—or the well-to-do peasants, 
owning properly equipped farms—had protested 
against the forcible seizure of their grain and pro- 
duce by the Government, and hundreds of them 
were in consequence shot down by the Red Army; 
others were however deported wholesale to the 
Archangel district—where, owing to the intense 
cold and inclement climate, the population is scanty 
—and were driven into labour camps, herded 
together in wretchedly built huts and barracks, 
forced to carry out work far beyond their strength 
or capability, given no clothes and hardly any 
food. Thousands died from the cold, hunger, 
exhaustion and epidemics. Some had no shoes 
and had to march barefoot in the bitter cold; others 
could find no room even in the wretched huts 
erected for them and had to dig .into the ground, 
or erect some kind of shelter for themselves. The 
supply of clothing was sometimes so short that a 
man returning from work had to hand on what he 
had on to the man going out on night shift, lucky 
if he had a few miserable rags to put over him in 
bed. ° 

And there is yet another aspect which makes 
these Timber Camps in Russia a menace to English 
trade, for Russia, able to produce cheap articles 
owing to her employment of forced labour, has 
openly anhounecd her intention of seizing, the 
English timber market, whatever the cost, and, 
unless some steps are taken to stop the import of 
box boards into England, it will be found that 
Russia has eliminated the home manufacturer and 
by slave driven labour ousted the skilled English 
workman from his job. 


The ‘‘National’’ Government are doing nothing 
to save the English industries affected; they con- 
tinue to be friends with the Soviet, to pretend to 
believe the promises of the Kremlin, and mean- 
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while the latter make plans to use forced labour to 
carryout their grandiose schemes of linking Moscow 
by canal with the Black Sea, the Sea.of Azov, the 
White Sea, and the Caspian, making it thus the 
Metropolis of the world, the future ‘‘ Red Ruler of 
the Universe.’’ And the Forced Labour Camps 
are crowded! Men and women, the well-to-do 
peasants, ordinary farm labourers, ex-officers of 
the White Armies, school teachers, doctors, pro- 
fessors—it .is all one to the O.G.P.U. whatever 
their calling or station in life, they have committed 


some real or imaginary crime against the Govern- 
ment. They are ‘‘ State Opponents.’ Life as we 
know it has ceased to exist for them; they are no 
longer human beings, no longer members of a 
civilised community ; they are slaves! The pitiless 
Northern skies, the mosquito haunted swamps of 
summer, the snow bound, wind swept wastes of 
winter—they know their agony, they hear their 
desperate appeals for help . . . an appeal the world 
refuses to listen to, that is drowned in the clamour 
and rush and urgency of modern life. 


Motor-Cannon Aeroplane 


By Major Oliver Stewart 


HE ‘“‘ motor-cannon ”’ aeroplane is the latest 
development in aerial pe ei and it is a 
development which may prove to be of the 

highest importance. The announcement of 
details of the Fairey Fantome motor-cannon aero- 
plane followed rapidly upon the announcement of 
the wireless controlled aeroplane; so that attack 
and defence are playing their traditional réles and 
keeping all the time in close company. Subse- 
quently the prototype Fantome crashed in 


almost to form part of the engine. The barrel 
lies between the cylinder blocks and the muzzle 
points through a hole in the centre of the airscrew 
boss. 

The advantages of this arrangement constitute so 
important a tactical innovation that it seems prob- 


able that every well-equipped air force in the world °- 


will soon possess squadrons of these machines, 
The 20 mm. gun, as well as the four machine guns, 
fire directly forward in the line of flight, so that the 


The new Fairey Fantome motor-cannon aeroplane. The 20 m.m. cannon is mounted in the engine and fires through 
a hole in the centre of the airscrew boss. The machine also carries 4 machine guns, mounted in the wings and in the 
fuselage. The top speed is over 250 miles an hour. 


Belgium ; but the crash has nothing whatever to do 
with the principle involved and other Fantomes 
are presumably already on their way to completion. 
What exacily is the ‘‘motor-cannon”’ aeroplane? It 
is a single-seater aeroplane fitted with four machine 
guns and one “ cannon ’’ or 20 mm. gun firing 
high explosive or incendiary shells. The reason 
I use the clumsy term ‘‘ motor-cannon ”’ is that 
the essential feature of the machine is that the gun 
is anchored to the engine and, indeed, may be said 


pilot aims his machine to aim his battery of guns. 
Up to this point, therefore, the motor-cannon aero- 
plane is just an ordinary fighting aeroplane capable 
of firing a greater weight of projectiles. But there 
is an additional point, which is that the cannon, 
being fixed to the engine, can be made to fire at 
high muzzle velocities (up to 875 metres a second) 
and that its range is greater than that of a machine 
gun. Increased range is really the trump card of 
the motor-cannon aeroplane, The trajectory of 
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the 20 mm. gun used in the Fairey Fantome is 
almost flat for 500 yards. That is to say that 
effective, ‘‘ no-allowance ’’ fire could be brought to 
bear on an enemy aeroplane at a range of about 
500 yards with the cannon. Now, most fighting 
pilots will agree that the limit of the effective range 
of the ordinary machine gun when used in aerial 
battle is no more than about 200 yards. So the 
cannon is giving an extra 300 yards of effective 
range. 


With equal range it is rate of fire that counts. 
and not the weight of projectile—a point I argue 
at length in my book, ‘* The Strategy and Tactics 
of Air Fighting ’’—but a marked increase of range 
is worth everything else put together to the fighting 
pilot. Imagine a formation of hostile bombing 
aeroplanes flying towards London and a pilot in 
a motor-cannon aeroplane seeking to intercept 
them. He need only ‘ sit’’ behind at three or 
four hundred yards range and shoot with his 20 
mm. gun. The rear gunners of the bombing for- 
mation will not be able to return really effective fire 
with their machine guns—and so far there is no 
known method of mounting a high muzzle velocity, 
larger calibre gun in an observer’s cockpit. So the 
fighter pilot will shoot without being effectively 
shot at. He will enjoy the initiative so long as the 
bombers keep on their course. And a bombing 
formation whith turns off its course has been 
successfully intercepted. 


It has been shown by the Fairey Fantome that 
the performance of an aeroplane need not suffer 
through carrying the extra armament, for the 
Fantome has a top speed of more than 250 miles 
an hour. It can manceuvre quickly and accurately 
and the pilot’s cockpit is one of the most comfort- 


able and best arranged I have ever sat in. Conse- 
quently I regard this machine as a notable portent. 
The Governments of many foreign countries also 
regard it as a notable portent and many of the 
leading: air powers have already taken active steps 
to introduce motor-cannon aeroplanes into their 
service squadrons. What is the British Air 
Ministry doing ? 

The Air Council’s reactions appear to be wrapped 
in mystery. I have made inquiries at the Air 
Ministry and been told that there is ‘‘ no statement 
to make.’’ Independent inquiries indicate that 
the Air Council’s view upon motor-cannon aero- 
planes is still conditioned by the experiences of the 
war of 1914, when the motor-cannon was first tried 
by the Hispano-Suiza company in a Spad and 
found to be unsatisfactory.. But that early design 
of motor-cannon fired only one shell and was not 
supplemented by machine guns. The new motor- 
cannon can fire at the rate of 280 rounds a minute 
and is supplemented by four machine guns. The 
Air Council should re-examine the question with 
the utmost rapidity. 


If it fails to do so there is.considerable risk of 
Great Britain being left behind in an essentially 
defensive aspect of aeronautical activity. . There 
may be faults in the 20 mm. gun. I have heard 
rumours about it being unsatisfactory; but as those 
rumours have invariably emanated from firms 
which are not in a position to supply cannon 
machines, I regard them with suspicion. Anyhow 
it is difficult to see any permanent reason why the 
motor-cannon aeroplane should not work and 
should not be able to engage at ranges outside the 
scope of the aeroplane armed only with machine 
guns. The Air Council must look into this matter 
without further delay. 


Spithead Under Review 


By Lt.-Commander Kenneth Edwards 


whole gamut of adjectives has been used in 
descriptions of the Royal Review of the Navy 
at Spithead. But if we brush away the romanticism 
with which landsmen always regard the Royal 
Navy and pierce the smoke of saluting guns with 
the cold eye of reason what do we see? A parade 
of tragedy—nothing less. 
God and our Navy we adore 
In time of danger—not before, 
The danger past, both are alike requited, 
God is forgotten and the sailor slighted. 

The Navy Review demonstrated the truth of 
this century-old ditty. But we must be grateful 
beyond words that it also demonstrated that 
‘‘ sailors don’t care’’ in the sense that they 
“carry on” in the face of slights which would 
lead to any lesser breed throwing in the towel. Do 
politicians squander so much upon vote-catching 
schemes that the pay of men who work instead of 


aor powerful; beautiful; superb: the 


talking has to be cut: the Navy tightens its belt 
and gets on with the job. Do © itinerant 
diplomatists cause a blue pencil to be put through 
a building programme in hope of finding favour 
in the eyes of some potentate whose displeasure 
counts for nothing: the Navy sets itself an even 
higher standard of efficiency in personnel in an 
effort to counteract the lack of ships. 


One hundred and sixty warships. It sounds a 
lot. It looked a lot when they were all assembled 
in lines for the Review. But either the number or 
the term ‘‘ warships ’’ must be qualified. A large 
number of the ships present were not warships 
at all. Depot ships, tenders, surveying ships— 
there was even a ferry steamer there, classed as a 
warship. And of the remainder the greater por- 
tion were obsolete ships which should have been 
replaced long since—and would have been had not 
Mr, Ramsay MacDonald flouted his advisers and 
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put the nation’s signature to the iniquitous Treaty 
of London. 


The age of superannuation of warships has been 
fixed by international agreement—twenty years 
for a capital ship, sixteen years for a cruiser, and 
so on. But this is futility. Obsolescence in war- 
ships is not a matter of years. It is comparative 
only. The old ‘‘ wooden walls’’ served for 
decades, yet they were not considered obsolete. But 
the coming of steam made them obsolete, were they 
never so new. So it was with the coming of the 
Dreadnought. Ships barely commissioned were 
rendered obsolete by her mere appearance simply 


because they could not be expected to stand up to 
her. 


Let us examine the fleet at Spithead in the light 
of these facts. There were eleven capital ships 
present—less than one fifth of the number present 
at the 1914 Review. Of these eleven ships one— 
the famous old ‘‘ Iron Duke ’’—has been the 
victim of the London Treaty to the extent of having 
been ‘‘ demilitarised.’’ That is, four of her ten 
main armament guns have been removed, all her 
armour has been ripped off, and a number of her 
boilers have been wantonly destroyed. She now 
serves as a training ship. Progress would in any 
case have reduced her from the first line, but she 
and her consorts which have been broken up under 
that same Treaty would have proved invaluable in 
any convoy system where strong escorts were 
advisable. Of the remainder, the three battleships 
of the Queen Elizabeth class and the four ships of 
the Royal Sovereign class are already obsolete. 


BRITAIN LEFT BEHIND 


The Queen Elizabeth is over twenty years old 
and the remainder are little younger. But the 
fact that these ships are obsolete is not due so 
much to their years as to the building of other 
nations. The German “ pocket battleships ’’ and 
the French ‘‘ Dunkerques’’ make these ships 
obsolete, for, in spite of the fact that they are more 
lightly armed, they have sufficient margin of speed 
to run rings round these old ships of ours. The 
final factor in their obsoleteness is provided by the 
35,000 ton, 30 knot ships building for Italy, pro- 
jected by France, and planned by America and 
Germany. In battleships, therefore, we are left 
with the Nelson and the Rodney. These are at pre- 
sent the most powerful fighting ships afloat, but it 
is likely that when the details of the new battleship 
construction of other navies are known we shall 
have to face the fact of their obsolescence. 


The battle-cruisers Hood and Renown are 
differently placed, in spite of the fact that the 
Renown is nineteen years old. Both are superior 
both in speed and armament to the new ships of 
other nations, but the advent of the 35,000 ton, 30 
knot, 16 inch gun, battleship will render them 
obsolete. 


In cruisers the situation is somewhat similar. 
There were present four ‘‘ county class ’’ ships. 
These mount one less gun than their ‘‘ opposite 
numbers ’’ abroad, and the fact that they are 
habitually criticised by practical sailors goes to 


show that they are not all that they should be. 
There were also four ships of the ‘‘ Leander ”’ 
class. These are new ships. Owing to the one- 
sided limitations of the London Treaty we are still 
building them. Yet they are already obsolete. As 
much was admitted when it was decided to alter the 
1934 building programme to include larger cruisers 
which would not be ‘“‘ definitely inferior ’’ to con- 
temporary foreign construction. 

Apart from these two squadrons there were the 
four ships of the Hawkins class—a macabre 
squadron doomed to the scrap heap within eighteen 
months under that same London Treaty—and that 
although these ships are under the agreed “‘ age 
limit.””. They are large, powerful cruisers, 
specially built for the very task for which we are 
desperately short of ships—trade defence. The 
remaining cruisers were war time ships less than 
half the size of those of other navies. Most of 
these are on the verge of the scrap heap although 
they, too, would be adequate for convoy work under 
certain circumstances. And replacements for many 
of these cannot be laid down because the London 
Treaty limited our cruiser replacements—a thing 
it did not do to any other signatory Power. 


A PARADE OF WEAKNESS 


In destroyers and submarines also, a large 
amount of the tonnage at Spithead was obsolete. 
Numbers of them will never again fly a commis- 
sioning pendant. And as for the-aircraft carriers ; 
two were present, enormous ships, but carrying 
extraordinary few aircraft compared with the 
carriers of the United States and Japan. There 
followed a fly past of the machines of the Fleet Air 
Arm. Over a hundred machines—nearly our full 
strength—but still little more than one tenth of the 
strength of the United States Naval ‘Air Service. 
Small wonder that an American admiral said 
recently that the British Navy was dissatisfied with 
its air arm. 

Spithead, from the material point of view, was 
certainly a parade of tragedy and the weakness 
caused by gestures and the following of political 
catchphrases instead of the well tried principle of 
security. 

But from the point of view of the personnel, 
Spithead was an epic. Shortage of men had caused 
the crews to be made up by large numbers of boys 
and reservists. But they acquitted themselves 
magnificently. When they-manned ship not a 
muscle moved until the order to cheer was given. 


The word smartness was given a new meaning at 
Spithead. 

The whole of the organisation and execution of 
the Spithead. Review, the illuminations which 
followed it, and the exercises which took place 
when the King led his fleet to sea on the following 
day were eloquent of the way in which the Navy, 
having been shorn of the old two-power standard 
in material and whittled away to a shadow of its 
former self, has set itself to work up to a two- 
power standard in the efficiency of the personnel. 
The extent to which it has succeeded in achieving 
this aim in the face of adversity is one of the 
wonders of the post-war age. 
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Pirate Government 


By Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


HE Saturday Review, in the issue of July 
Gth, reprinted a plain statement of the fact 
that, owing to ‘the stark stupidity of 

Whitehall,”’ many of the new council houses which 
are now being built throughout the country must 
shortly be in worse condition than the slums they 
are intended to replace. 

In all conscience this is bad enough, but when it 
is realised that the whole of the present vast slum 
clearance schemes are based on a system of robbery 
of the private individual—a robbery against which 
there is no protection and no redress—nothing 
remains but to replace the Union Jack which floats 
from the Houses of Parliament by the Skull and 


Crossbones, and to admit that the inhabitants of - 


Great Britain are more supine and long suffering 
than those of any other nation. 

Let the plain facts of one case speak for them- 
selves in all their abomination, but be it remem- 
bered that these facts are typical of thousands, and 
that suicides have been recorded in this country as 
a result of the machinations of our precious 
Ministry of Health. 

Some months ago, the Yorkshire Evening News 
gave details of how the sole investments of a Leeds 
Corporation labourer would vanish, owing to the 
provisions of the Housing Act. The labourer 
states, it said, ‘* that in 1923 he bought two back- 
to-back houses for £178, and to enable him to do so 
had a loan of £50 from a relative. Except for that 
loan, which has since been repaid, the purchase 
price came entirely out of the life savings of the 
owner and his wife. Since they have bought the 
houses they have been converged into a through 
house and £46 has been spent on repairs. The 
only income for the family of four is the husband’s 
wages at ls. an hour, and 7s, a week which is 
received from a woman lodger. Now the Corpora- 
tion are proposing to take away the property, and 
all the owners expect to receive is the site value, 
probably £25 at most.. This is but one typical 
instance which illustrates losses to Leeds property 
owners running into many thousands of pounds.”’ 


POLICY OF ROBBERY 

And on such injustice the ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment has based its housing policy. It has robbed 
men and women like that corporation labourer— 
people who save and improve out of microscopic 
earnings, the backbone and the greatest credit of 
the country—to provide houses of very doubtful 
value for persons who neither have made nor ever 
intend to make an effort. 

Or rather, and in plain English, the ‘‘National”’ 
Government has fully endorsed this policy of 
robbery, first legalised by the ‘‘ Conservative ”’ 
Government of 1924-29, in order to play for the 
votes of that ignorant but sentimentally-minded 
mass of semi-Socialists, the backwash of the Liberal 
teachings and professed humanitarianism of the 
nineteenth century and now the supporters of the 


League of Nations Union and the Co-operative 
Guilds, who must be interfering with something or 
meddling with someone, in order that, like the 
Pharisee of the New Testament, they may thank 
God they are not as other men, but that they are 
the first to decry those who would “‘ grind the faces 
of the suffering poor.” 

Thus, from this wonderful spirit of ‘ uplift ”’ 
and of reformation, have daily blossomed such 
news items in the papers of the North as the 
Manchester Guardian report that the entire capital 
of two maiden ladies had been invested in cottage 
property. The property was to be demolished and 
their only prospect was the workhouse. And while 
such wicked ruin is being dealt daily to our people, 
our rulers and legislators congregate together and 
earnestly sing, 

We will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall the sword sleep in our hand 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 
Do they refer to the Heavenly Jerusalem or to some 
more terrestial capital ? 


DESTITUTION 


Let us briefly examine the history of their legis- 
lation which has brought many good citizens to 
destitution. Before 1925 local authorities had paid 
fairly high prices on occasion for property which 
they wished to destroy as ‘‘ unfit for human 
habitation,’’ and the Housing Act of that year 
empowered such authorities to take, without the 
owner’s consent, any property they wished to 
demolish, as slums, and pay site value only. From 
this site value there was to be deducted the cost of 
the pulling down. 

But the Bill omitted to give any definition of 
what constitutes slum property, leaving the decision 
to any Medical Officer of Health, or Socialist town 
councillor, who wished to appear as a reformer, or 
to benefit the pocket of a local builder. Further, 
the owner of the property seized by a local 
authority cannot appeal to any court of law. The 
only appeal is to the Ministry of Health, the actual 
instigator of the policy of destruction. An appeal 
means the employment of surveyor, solicitors and 
counsel, and whatever the decision the money thus 
spent cannot be reclaimed. Eighty per cent. of the 
appeals by property owners to the Ministry during 
the last four years have been dismissed. 

Now when it is realised that the commonest way 
of saving in the North during the past half century 
was for some industrious workman to unite his few 
pounds with a mortgage from a Building Society 
and thus purchase a block of cottages, generally 
that in which he lived, and that it is mainly this 
property that is being confiscated and torn down, 


the full enormity of the Act becomes apparent. 
Little wonder that Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
up in arms! 
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India Misunderstood 


By R. S. T. 


R. BALDWIN, with all the self-confidence 
of the man talking about India who has 
never been there, says that there is a possi- 

bility of Hindus and Mahomedans, if left to 
themselves, working amicably together. There is 
no such possibility in sight. Hindus and 
Mahomedans are themselves the first to admit it. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Baldwin does not shine as a 
prophet. It is well to remember what he told the 
House of Commons at the time of the Passing of 
the Statute of Westminster, as to its effect upon 
the Irish Treaty. He assured the members with 
his usual emphasis that ‘‘ the binding character of 
the Articles of Agreement (attached to the Treaty 
and the Act) will not be altered by one jot or tittle 


by the passing of the Statute ’’—an assurance that, 


reads oddly to-day in the light of the recent 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


Mr. Baldwin likewise solemnly assured us that 
Indians would naturally far rather go to one of 
their own race for help and advice when in trouble 
than they would to one of another race—an amazing 
statement to anyone who knows India. He had 
only to ask the most junior member of the Civil 
Service, whose opinions he has so completely and 
consistently ignored, to tell him that his statement 
was ridiculously false. One can say with confi- 
dence that it has been the experience of every 
English judge or Magistrate that the Indian: would 
far rather be tried by an Englishman than by one 
of his own race and that it is not to the Indian 
Magistrate to whom he goes for advice when in 
trouble, but to the Englishman whose name still 
stands with the mass of the Indian people for all 
that is honourable and straight and just. It is a 
reputation that has been the growth of centuries 
of fair dealing and it is a reputation that will sur- 
vive when the vapourings of present day politicians 
have long since been consigned to the unconsidered 
things of the past. 


The Road to Disaster 


No one to-day wants to accentuate or lay stress 
upon differences of race or religion in India. 
but to try to ignore them altogether and pretend 
they do not exist, as politicians seem bent upon 
doing, is futile. To legislate, ignoring these 
things, cannot but lead to disaster. 


For centuries Hindus and Moslems have been 
the bitterest enemies. Generation after generation 
has carried on the same feud. Before the estab- 
lishment of British rule open hostilities were well 
nigh continuous, while cruel oppressions and 
reprisals were practised by one upon the other when- 
ever opportunity occurred. It is only the strong arm 
of British law and order that during the last two 
centuries has curbed their open hatred and rivalry 
and forced them into some semblance of amity. 


But how little even the strong arm of British law 
has been able to do in this respect any one who 
has lived among the Indian people will testify. 
The bitterness and hatred are still there, ready to 
blaze forth at any moment in spite of all the police 
precautions of the British Raj. 

No one who has been a Magistrate in a district 
where Hindus and Moslems dwell side by side is 
likely to forget the anxiety and nervous tension 
that beset those whose duty it is to preserve the 
peace as the great annual festivals, the Muhurram, 
the Bakr-Id and the Kali Puja draw near. Hindu 
Temple and Moslem Mosque often stand side by 
side in narrow winding streets. The festival of the 
one takes place almost on the very door-step of the 
other. Mahomedans will slaughter the cow close 
by the threshold of the Hindu Temple where such 
slaughter is an offence and an abomination beyond 
measure to those who hold that animal sacred and 
an object of veneration. How is it possible to 
reconcile the two ? : 


A Problem to Face 


And when all the force and authority of British 
law and order can keep the peace only with diffi- 
culty and by taking the greatest possible pre- 


» cautions, and then not always succeeding, what is 


to be expected when that authority is relaxed? It 
is one of the most serious problems that ever beset 
a Government and it is one that must be acknow- 
ledged and faced. It is criminal folly to ignore it. 
We have kept religious strife in check for nearly 
two centuries but we have not eradicated it. It is 
a thing of such long standing and of such a nature 
that it is impossible to eradicate it. If the rule of 
law and order weakened in the slightest degree it 
would inevitably break out again with all its old 
violence and bitterness. Can we, can any right- 
thinking Indian, contemplate such a contingency ? 
We have given India peace within her borders from 
racial and religious strife for nearly two centuries. 
Are we now going to withdraw from it this great 
blessing that we have given it? 

It is difficult for English men and women who 
have never been in close contact with them to 
realise the depth of the religious gulf between the 
two great races of India. It is far deeper than that 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in 
the Middle Ages. There, differ as men might in 
religion, they were at least men of the same race, 
of like upbringing, of like interests, and of like 
instincts. Even their religion was in the main the 
same. It was only in detail that they differed. 
Here in India they are men not only of entirely 
different religions but of entirely different races, 
that have been antagonistic from the moment they 
first came in contact centuries ago. It is a sad 
and deplorable fact, but it is useless to shut one’s 
eyes to it, and to pretend that it does not exist as 


Mr. Baldwin has tried to persuade us to do. 
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RACING 


The Future Windsor Lad 


By David Learmonth 


HAT Windsor Lad is a good horse is certain. 
His victory in last year’s Derby and the 
manner in which heaccounted for Easton in the 
Coronation Cup proves that. I believe that Lord 
Woolavington’s colt was given a rough-up gallop 
with Robin Goodfellow at approximately weight 
for age and lost him. Yet Robin Goodfellow ran 
extremely well to get placed in the Derby. 
Whether Windsor Lad is a great horse, however, 
it is a little difficult to say. After his running at 
Ascot and in the Eclipse Stakes he has had his 
detractors, who suspected that he had trained off. 
They said Mr. Benson’s colt did not impress in 
either of these events; but it must be remembered 
that in neither of them was the pace strong enough 
to suit him, while both races were probably too 
short for him. It is true that Smirke made the 
running on him on each occasion, but many horses 
hate making running and Windsor Lad has not 
been nicknamed Lazy Bones for nothing. It seems 
most probable that a mile and a half, possibly a 
mile and three quarters, is Windsor Lad’s best 
distance and I should have liked to have seen a 
match between him and Brantéme at his best over 
either of these distances, each owner to be allowed 
one pacemaker. 


_ A Fine Record 

This would have been an epic struggle, compar- 
able to that between Windsor Lad and Easton. 
From what we know of his best form Brantéme 
should have been returned the winner; but 
Windsor Lad is the sort that, while never doing 
more than he has to, yet always seems able to pull 
out a little bit more. He might well have pulled 
out a bit more than Brantéme. 

Sporting challenges of tliis nature are almost a 
thing of the past nowadays. Large stakes and the 
very heavy expenses to which owners are now put, 
killed them. The layman will find this difficult to 
believe, seeing that hardly any owners can make 
ends meet on the stakes won; but it is true. I 
remember asking an immensely rich man why he 
had given up steeplechasing and confined his 
ownership to the flat and he replied without 
hesitation that the stakes under National Hunt 
Rules were too small. Yet the paltry sum he 
usually won each year under Jockey Club Rules 
could not have made any difference to his pocket 
one way or-the other. 

Windsor Lad will, nevertheless, go to the stud 
with a fine record, though I wish he had a victory 
over a distance of ground to his credit. A horse is 
not a great horse to my way of thinking unless he 
can get the Cup distance, and I have an idea that 
the connections of Windsor Lad had reason to 
believe he would not do this. 

Other and more influential people will not mind, 
however, and will cheerfully pay four hundred 
sovereigns for a service. This they will continue to 


do until it can be ascertained whether the horse is a 
success or a failure at the stud. Yet these same 
people would probably grumble at being asked 
half such a fee for many a Gold Cup winner and 
would point out learnedly that it is not the stayer, 
but the middle distance horse which proves the 
great Sire. 

A cursory glance at statistics may seem to sup- 
port this contention; yet there are occasions when 
I would rather have the blood of a great stayer in 
my stud than that of a brilliant middle distance 
horse. Once a breeder has got good sound staying 
blood in his brood mares he can always go out and 
pay for the services of a fashionable stallion. 

This is not meant to detract in any way from the 
merits of Windsor Lad who is magnificently bred 
and so far as it is humanly possible to tell, should 
sire. the highest class of stock. 

Assuming that Windsor Lad proves as good a 
sire as he has a racehorse, and there is no reason 
why he should not, Mr. Benson should be assured 
of a source of income for some years. 


Financial Considerations 

The finance of stallion owning is, however, so 
little understood that some explanation may be of 
interest. In the case of a good Derby winner who 
goes to stud at 400 sovereigns the figures would 
work out somewhat as follows. Forty mares at four 
hundred pounds will bring in a gross income of 
£16,000 a year, though for the first season or two 
the stallion will not serve so many. Even if several 
of the owner’s mares are served one may still take 
this figure as correct, as otherwise he would have 
to pay stallion’s fees elsewhere. 

Insurance will come to say £1,500 per annum, 
though with less valuable horses a higher rate will 
have to be paid. When the horse becomes old, 
premiums rise and the total amount covered falls. 
On top of this there is income tax, once a vexed 
question, but now finally settled by the courage of 
Lord Glanely. 

At one time the Inland Revenue demanded in- 
come and super tax on the earnings of the stallion 
without deducting any losses on the rest of the stud. 
Lord Glanely fought the case and finally won it, 
though it had to be taken to the House of Lords. 
Now stallions are regarded as part of the stud and 
income tax is payable on the combined results. 

Nevertheless, in the case of the owner of a 
stallion who has no stud, but sends his horse to 
stand elsewhere by arrangement, income tax and 
super tax will make a very large hole in the profits 
and, taking into consideration the comparatively 
short life of a horse and the many hazards which 
can befall it, there does seem a case for modi- 
fication. A stallion may get disappointing stock, 


which reduces the fees he can demand to a fraction 
of what they were. 
to the owner. 


This means a big capital loss 
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General Man 
the London 
of the Yokolna 
Specie Bank 
Director of the 
for Internal) 
Settlements, 


in 1926 he took 
me T 


ference the 
litation a China, 
Japanese 
tive in London 
Chinese 


The Emperors of Japan and Manchuria Riding in a State Procession 


WELCOME the opportunity which that great 

British patriot, Lady Houston, has afforded 

me of explaining to the British public the real 
aims of Japan in China and Manchuria. 

We are no longer bound to Britain by a formal 
-alliance, but the sentiment that gave rise to Japan’s 
first and only treaty of alliance with a Western 
Power still exists, and we Japanese value very 
highly the friendship and sympathy of the British 
people. 

Japan’s aims in China and Manchuria are fre- 
quently purposely misrepresented by various 
interested parties who seek to make capital out of 
the many falsehoods spread. But Japan relies on 
the British public’s sense of fairness and its ability 
to discount most of the highly sensational stories 
told about Britain’s former ally, who fought 
loyally by her side in the Great War and kept the 
Pacific safe from enemy depredations. 

Peace and order constitute Japan’s watchword in 
the Far East. Japan, in fact, is carrying on in this 
sphere the same civilising influence which formerly 
was Britain’s special mission elsewhere in the East. 

Our policy, I can assure the British public, is 
not, as it is sometimes misrepresented to be, one 
of mere selfish aggrandisement. 

Geographical propinquity and certain racial 
affinities bind China and Japan together in a 
specially close relationship, and in strengthening 


that relationship Japan is fulfilling its proper 


- destiny. 

Anything that may assist China in overcoming 
its present chaotic economic and financial difficulties 
and so promoting the welfare of its vast population 
must ultimately be also for the benefit of Japan’s 
industry and trade, for the greater the degree of 
China’s prosperity, the greater must be the pur- 
chasing power of its many millions, and this is 
what Japan is aiming at. 

If Japan has any Munro Doctrine for the Far 
East, it is for the securing of a stabilised pros- 
perous China. There are immense difficulties to 


“THAN 


be overcome and we feel we are in a better posi- 
tion than other powers to understand China’s 
peculiar needs and problems. _Japan’s policy is 
one of service for the benefit of China and 
humanity, 


With Russia we have no desire to pick any 
quarrel, however little sympathy we may have for 
her communistic ideals. There have been com- 
plaints of late of certain frontier incidents, but we 
hope that the matters in dispute are easily capable 
of amicable settlement. 


It is impossible, of course, to keep pace with the 
many sensational stories that emanate from Mos- 
cow in regard to the supposed Japanese claims to 
interfere in the internal politics of Outer Mongolia. 
A large proportion of these stories are the fruit, 
one cannot but feel, of absolutely unfounded sus- 
picions of Japan’s intentions. The President of the 
Mongolian Republic, who is, it should be known, 
a mere puppet in the hands of the Russians, is 
reported to have accused Japan of deliberately 
‘* sabotaging ’’ negotiations in regard to certain 
former disputes. Such statements must not be 
taken too seriously. Japan is absolutely sincere 
in its desire to keep peace with its neighbours. 


RUSSIA IS MUCH MORE FAVOURED 
JAPAN. WHILE MANCHURIA 
HAS LOOMED LARGE IN BRITISH CRITI- 
CISMS EVER SINCE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF MANCHURIA AS AN 
INDEPENDENT KINGDOM,  RUSSIA’S 
ACTIVITIES IN OUTER MONGOLIA 
APPEAR TO HAVE _  ATTRACTED 
EXTRAORDINARILY LITTLE NOTICE. 
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‘Dairen, which is Manchuria’s Main Harbour. 


EAL AIMS 


YET OUTER MONGOLIA TO-DAY 1S 
NOTHING BUT AN ANNEXE TO THE 
SOVIET DOMINIONS. 


The task which Japan has set herself in creating 
this independent Kingdom is byno means complete. 
Much remains still to be done. And for this 
reason we do not resent the hesitation shown 
by the British Government in giving formal 
recognition to the new kingdom. That recogni- 
tion we feel sure willcome in due course ; it is only 
a matter of time. 


Under Japanese guidance Manchuria is slowly 
but surely being regenerated. Its people are no 
longer wholly at the mercy of hordes of brigands 
and unscrupulous tax-gatherers. Brigandage has 
been greatly checked, and the increase yearly of 
rail mileage and motor roads helps materially to 
narrow the field of the bandits’ activities, while 
greater security and further opportunities of peace- 
ful employment resulting from the development of 
the country’s internal resources tend also to lessen 
the attractions of a career of pillage and plunder. 


The currency of the kingdom has _ been 
stabilised, the people are far more lightly taxed 
than they have ever been before, they enjoy all the 
benefits of an ordered‘administration, and ample 
funds are now available for the country’s 
development. 


One of the signs of the times is the increasing 
migration of Chinese merchants and students from 
Northern China into Manchuria, the new kingdom 
obviously affording them more opportunities for 
remunerative trade and employment than their 
own homes, 


As regards recent 
happenings in the 
Chahar region of Inner 
Mongolia and the 
establishment of a 
demilitarised zone in 
Hopei province, which 
includes Peiping 
(Pekin) and ‘Tientsin, 
1 would say this. For 
the internal peace of 
Manchuria there must 


borders, and it was 
because the Governor 
of Chahar was unable 
to control the incursion 
of brigands from his 
region into Manchuria 
that he was deposed. 

The Yenching- 
Changpei - Tushikuo 
demilitarised zone 
should be of as much 
benefit to the people in 
Northern China as it 
will be to Manchuria, 
because it will ensure for this particular Chinese 
area at least peace from the menace of marauding 
generals and their armies. 


Few people who have not been in China can 
realise what that menace is. 


The raising of armies in China has become a 
veritable business. Provided a man can borrow 
a sum of 50,000 to 100,000 dollars for initial ex- 
penses in food and munitions, he is certain of at 
least 100 per cent. dividend, and the risks to be 
run are negligible. 


I have myself had unpleasant experience of 
these militarists, having in 1926 found myself 
encircled by no less than three of these armies 
who were besieging a fourth in Pekin, where I 
happened to be. I was forced to remain in Pekin 
for three months. 


These robber generals and their armies keep a 
large part of China in a perpetual state of unrest. 


We are perhaps the worst sufferers among 
outside nations from this chaos, for under more 
happier conditions Japan would gain more than 
Europe or America would from increased oppor- 
tunities of trade. 


For the troubles of China are not of our making, 
nor is their continuance in any way to our advan- 
tage. Rather the reverse is the truth. 


JAPAN HAS LONG BEEN THE VICTIM 
OF PERSISTENTLY SINISTER PROPA- 
GANDA, BUT CONSCIOUS OF THE 
RECTITUDE OF HER INTENTIONS AND 
OF THE GREATNESS OF THE WORK SHE 
IS PERFORMING IN MANCHURIA, SHE 
WILL CONTINUE UNDETERRED BY 
ABUSE AND MISREPRESENTATION 
ALONG THE PATH OF HONOUR AND 
GLORY SHE HAS MARKED OUT FOR 
HERSELF. 


be peace on _ her 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Lesson of West Toxteth 


SIR,—As I had anticipated, when writing the letter 
you were good enough to publish in your columns last 
week, West Toxteth has been handsomely won by the 
enemy. It has been amusing to read the various explan- 
ations given by the ‘ National’? and Conservative 
London Press, but in no instance have the right nails 
been hit on the head. 


It is no exaggeration to say that at least 70 per cent. 
of the 11,000 odd votes not recorded for the Conservative 
candidate on that occasion were witheld for the following 
reasons :— 

(1) Disgust at the continuance of the so-called 
** National Government; 
(2) Distrust in Mr. Baldwin’s leadership ; 


_ (3) Suppression of Conservative principles as openly 
avowed by Mr, Cremlyn; 


(4) Frenzied’ support by Ministers of the inept 


League of Nations, which has utterly failed in , 


its original aims and is a menace to-day to 
world peace. 


West Toxteth, like Wavertree in February last when 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, as an independent Conservative 
candidate, polled 10,575 votes, has unquestionably 
recorded its disapproval both of the ‘‘ National ’”? Govern- 
ment as such and of its vacillating policies. Surely Mr. 
Baldwin cannot be so blind, even in his stubbornness, as 
not to see the writing on the wall, and to realise that 
what has occurred at Toxteth and Wavertree is a sure 
precursor of the future in ether constituencies? His 
rather boastful assumption at Halstead on Saturday that 
in the next Parliament he will have “‘ a large majority, 
though not quite so large as now ”’ may, if he continues 
to pursue his fight against a return to Conservatism, end 
in finding himself after the next General Election in a 
considerable minority. 


The late Lord Ampthill, whose recent untimely death 
is an irretrievable loss to the Conservative Party, speak- 
ing at Bedford in February last, wisely said that a Con- 
servative Government would be much more truly national 
than the present Coalition. He believed with all his 
heart that the future prosperity of England depended 
upon the speedy return to the traditional principles of 
Conservatism ; and declared that nothing but full-blooded 
Conservatism would keep out the Socialists at the next 
Election. ERNEST JAMES. 
12, Hawthorn Road, 

Wallington, Surrey. 


Flouting Conservative Supporters 
SIR—The fact that over eleven thousand Conservatives 
abstained from voting at the West Toxteth by-election 
should make even the complacent Mr. Baldwin realise 
that the rank and file of his party have passed the limit 
of their patience. 


Surely any man not wilfully pig-headed must now 
face the fact, long self evident, that adulterating Con- 
servatism with left wing colouring matter will not keep 
the Socialists out. 


The Central Office have made the fundamental mis- 
take of imagining that Conservatism is going to be 
saved by Socialist votes. It is not, and it never will be. 


The only votes which can save Conservatism are Con- 
servative votes, and if Mr. Baldwin continues to flout the 
wishes of the majority of his own supporters he will find 
himself—and the Party—in the wilderness after the next 
General Election. 


Whoever heard of a shopkeeper who deliberately lost 
his own customers in order that he might have the task 
of collecting an entirely-new clientele? - Yet this is just 
what Mr. Baldwin is doing. W. J. CARRUTHERS. 


Birkenhead. 


Reviving Conservatism 

SIR,—As a Tory-Imperialist and as one who has both 
given service to, and subscribed to the late Conservative 
Party, I have watched events of the last four years with 
gtave concern. 

Without doubt the return of a Socialist Government in 
1931 would have written finis to the British Empire, 
but Mr. Baldwin committed a terrible blunder when he 
persuaded the Conservative Party to accept the National 
Government and the late Socialist Prime Minister as the 
only alternative to Bolshevism run mad. 

The first act of the National Government was to pass 
the Statute of Westminster. Was there a mandate from 
the people for it? Since then we have had a very nice 
mixing of Radical-Socialisms such as the Marketing 
Acts, Quotas, etc., etc., culminating in the greatest 
blunder of all time—the India Surrender Bill, which was, 
without doubt, politically unconstitutional, for it was 
hurried though without any mandate from the electors. 
Any person. who knows the Eastern mind realises that 
it will be used as a weapon by Congress to prove the 
weakness of the Imperial Government. 

Now we have tarifis promised to agriculture, but 
firstly watered down by the announcement that they 
must be low tariffs. Mr. Baldwin knows in his heart 
that a full-blooded policy of Protection and Imperial 
Preference is the only way to economic security and a 
policy dear to the hearts of our people. Why all this 
humbug? Why not the truth if he cares so much for 
England ? 

Are we who have served him, and the Party, and the 


best interests of the Empire so long to be driven again - 


to doing our duty in the heart of the House of Com- 
mons by becoming.an active force therein ? 

I predict that unless the true Tory path is followed we 
shall be compelled to smash Socialism and expediency— 
and that we shall there is no doubt—for to-day the 
country is with us. STANLEY A. GEORGE, 

‘ (Vice-President, National Independent Conservative 
Association of Great Britain). 
Chelsfield, Kent. 


Cold Comfort 


SIR,—In an article published on June 24th, a news- 
paper, commenting on Lord Zetland’s appointment as 
Secretary of State for India, somewhat naively remarks 
that ‘‘ there is widespread recognition that the India 
Office has passed into competent hands.” — 

This is comforting, but it must make all Imperialists 
wish that the Foreign Office had been equally fortunate, 
in view of the recent offer to hand over British 
territory to Abyssinia. 


Army & Navy Club. H. Orr-EwInG (Captain). 


India Bill Folly } 


SIR,—While Messrs. Baldwin and Co. are hustling 
their India Bill through the Lords in mad haste to hand 
over India to the tender mercies of ‘‘ responsible ” 
government, events that are occurring in the Punjab 
illustrate how the rival communities in India are react- 
ing to the agreeable prospect ahead. 

For three days and nights Sikhs and Mahomedans 
have only been kept from slaughtering one another and 
pillaging each other’s property by a mere handful of 
British officers and troops. : 

And what is happening to-day in Lahore has been hap- 
pening also, ever since the surrender policy was 
announced, in every other part of India. It is the begin- 
ning in fact of the inevitable fight for power of communi- 
ties, whose mutual antagonism has hitherto been kept 
in check by British influence alone. 

Remove that influence altogether or reduce it to most 
meagre dimensions and chaos must infallibly. ensue. 

OLp Quar Har. 
East India United Service Club. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Why Not Teach Conservatism ? 


SIR,—It is pretty plain that the Saturday Review 
stresses the need for a truly Patriotic Policy. 

But how is it people who are searching for Truth and 
wish to keep their beloved country and its ‘“‘ fellow- 
countries ’”’ on the march, have no encouragement ? 

How is it that I have to seek the help of the ‘‘Workers 
Educational Association’? to improve my political 
knowledge? You may ask if they are a political body ? 
No, but the ‘‘ atmosphere ” is quite pink, so much so 
that the rumour has gone round that I am now a 
Socialist. 

University courses are terribly expensive and so are 
Conservative summer and week-end schools. 

Disraeli would not have let this chance slip of educat- 
ing the petty bourgeoisie. Public libraries are full of 
Socialist literature. ‘‘ Patriotism is not enough.’”” No 
it isn’t these days. 

First class people are terribly clever, and fourth class 
people are fairly capable. The crime of Conservatism is 
the neglect and under estimation of the very ordinary 
fourth rankers. 

Socialism has won a great deal of strength by the use 
of catch phrases which are, at the outset, and without 
fairly expert knowledge, very difficult to gainsay, and 
it is almost like committing suicide if you argue against 
them; they are so gratifying to selfish instincts. ; 

Conservatism has done much for State education; but 
is it making its truths plain to the plain man? Con- 
servatism must not take a “leap in the dark” by 
neglecting the power of print, pen and persuasion. 


IGNORAMUS.”’ 


Purge the School Teachers 


SIR,—-I cannot understand how any Government which 
appeals for support in order ‘‘to keep the Socialists out’’ 


can put a blind eye to the number of elementary school - 


teachers who are frankly Communists and who use 
their position to instil into the minds of impressionable 
children the desire to destroy our social structure. 

Obviously such conduct is, to say the least of it, 
totally inconsistent with the duty for which they are 
paid by the State, which is to turn out capable and loyal 
citizens. 

It is high time this canker was exacerbated from our 
educational system and all teachers who are known to be 
disseminating propaganda from Moscow are removed. 


Wednesbury. J. F. MACKINNON. 


Petrol for the Air Force 


SIR,—There would appear to be one link missing in 
the chain of our new plans for air defence. 

The Royal Air Force at home is to be trebled. ‘ 
hundreds of new pilots are at once to be put into train- 
ing. . .the number of training schools is to be 
doubled . . forty-nine new air stations are to be opened: 

It is all very moving; but how is it all to move? - 

On petrol presumably. Petrol from where? Iraq? 
Venezuela? U.S.A. ? 

No enemy could ask for a better mark than an oil 
tanker chugging across the seas from any of these petrol 
sources to the home base. 

It may be that the Government’s decision to grant 
licenses to prospectors for oil in Great Britain is an indi- 
cation that they are alive to the real danger of the 
situation. 

Have they forgotten that already twenty home defence 
squadrons of the R.A.F. are using petrol got by low 
temperature carbonisation from Yorkshire coal? Why 
not low-temperature-carbonise all of it? At the moment 
we are sending our petrol up thousands of chimneys in 
smoke. Let us stop the smoke and have the petrol too! 

THEO. FEILDEN, 
Director-General, Empire Trade League. 
212, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


An Appeal for Old Tennis Balls 


SIR,—In many homes all over the country there must 
be tennis balls which are not quite good enough for play 
on the courts. May I suggest to your readers that they 
should send such balls to places like Toynbee Hall, or 
some society in their own district which helps to brighten 
the lives of children in the poorer parts of our cities and 
towns? An enormous amount of pleasure is given to 
youngsters and many a crowded playground or backyard 
is a happier place when there are tennis balls for the 
children’s games. Balls'which are still in good condition 
are very much needed for girls’ and lads’ clubs. 


W. C. JOHNSON. 
Toynbee Hall, 


28, Commercial Streci, London, E.1. 


Renew the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
Your LADYSHIP,— 


I am a Japanese who has lived in England for twenty 
years and have often heard your Ladyship’s name men- 
tioned, especially during the Sino-Japanese dispute. You 
did great honour to my country for which, as a citizen 
of the Japanese Empire, I thank you. 


I regret to say that, recently, certain newspapers have 
attacked Japan and have circulated many misleading 
statements about her. A similar situation has arisen in 
Japanese journalistic circles, some newspapers having 
adopted an attitude hostile to England. But I am glad 
to say that an overwhelming majority of English people, 
particularly the true Conservatives, are friendly towards 
Japan and that as great a proportion of Japanese are 
friendly to England. It is very unlikely that responsible 
citizens of my country will forget the happy relationship 
which has existed between the two countries for the past 
50 years, during which, under the friendly guidance of 
her ally, Great Britain, Japan became a great power. 


Why, then, now, should Japan be against Great Britain 
or Great Britain against Japan? Such a state of affairs 
could only arise as a result of a misunderstanding. 


An Anglo-Japanese alliance would go far towards keep- 
ing the peace in the Far East and I would like to see it 
renewed. The present international situation is fraught 
with peril. The nations of the whole world seem to be 
distrustful of and arming against one another, and the 
position is far from reassuring. 


Two great and powerful nations, one in the East and 
the other in the West, acting in concert with one 
another, could, I think, assure world tranquillity. The 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty was a most honourable alliance. 
If we had only continued it to-day there would have 
been no such peril of a conflagration as at present exists. 


S. FujryaMA. 
25, South Hill Park, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


Bad Tennis Manners 


SIR,—The recent exhibition on the part of spectators 
at the Davis Cup is a grave-reflection on British sports- 
manship and courtesy towards our guests, and it is not 
pleasant to reflect on’ what the German and American 
players must have thought of our manners. 


It is unfortunate but true that lawn tennis enthusiasts 
have not that sense of innate dignity and discipline that 
prevails on our cricket grounds, probably because of the 
comparative newness of the game and the fact that in 
most cases the team spirit is lacking. 

Lawn tennis will never hold the place in the affection 
of the nation which cricket once did until a more sports- 
manlike atmosphere prevails. 


Kingston-on-Thames. H. B. HUNTER. 
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MOTORING 


Great Year for British Cars 


By Sefton Cummings 


T has become the fashion to belittle the enter- 

I prise of the leaders of certain of our industries ; 

but with whatever justification these criticisms 

have been made, they certainly cannot be applied 
to those in authority in the motor industry. 


Always go ahead since safeguarding duties gave 
it a start, the motor industry weathered the storm 
which the first Labour Government provided by re- 
moving the tariffs, presumably in order that the 
masses could purchase their cars—like their food— 
more cheaply. We can think of no other reason 
unless, perhaps, they thought that the workers 
employed by the industry would be happier on the 
dole. 

That the development of our manufacturing 
industry was retarded by this folly there is no 
doubt ; but, owing to the foresight and determina- 
tion of those who guided it, the ground lost was 
very soon made up as soon as the necessary 
protection was introduced. 


As a result, we are turning out motor cars to- 
day which compare favourably, in the matter of 
value for money, with those of any country in the 
world. In fact I doubt if even in America, the 
cradle of the cheap car, one can get such sterling 
worth, 


Tapping New Markets 

As I mentioned last week, the export position 
is more favourable now than it has been for years. 
It was in this respect that we lagged behind 
America in capturing the Colonial and Dominions 
markets. Our works were not producing cars, 
except those required for the Army, being in most 
cases converted to munitions factories. By the 
time things reverted to normal, America had 
scooped the pool. 

British manufacturers, however, are not content 
to regain this market alone. They are keeping a 
keen look-out for fresh and comparatively untapped 
regions. One of the most promising is Turkey 
which, under a more enlightened rule than she has 
hitherto experienced, is expected to become more 
and more motor-minded if a proper system of roads 
is developed. 

A trade agreement has recently been negotiated 
between Turkey and this country which is expected 
to lead to increased business for the British motor 
industry. One British firm recently supplied two six- 
cylinder models for the official survey of the pro- 
posed trans-Continental road from Calais to Stam- 
boul. These were inspected on arrival by officials 
of local motoring organisations who were delighted 
with them. Hitherto price difficulties, owing to 
heavy tariff barriers, have been an obstacle to the 
import of this type of British car into Turkey, but 
it is believed that the new trade agreement will 
remove this difficulty, 


But while we are developing our export trade we 
are by no means neglecting the home market. 
Manufacturers are fully aware that, while the 
number of potential car owners grows larger day 
by day, the public is becoming more and more 
discriminating. 


Unprecedented Strides 


Driving a car has ceased to be a pleasant though 
tricky exercise such as riding a horse. It is now 
looked upon as a means of transport which should 
provide the maximum of comfort and the minimum 
of fatigue to the driver. The present-day driver 
gets no thrill after having executed a gymnastic 
movement on the gears. He prefers the unhurried 
placidity of the synchro-mesh. 


Modern transport conditions with traffic conges- 
tion and the necessarily attendant ills of rapid 
expansion, have made almost necessities the re- 
finements.which were unheard of luxuries only a 
few yearsago. Such things as self-changing gears 
and fluid flywheels, though still confined to the 
more expensive models, can no longer be classed as 
out of the ordinary. Soon, I predict, they will be 
universal. 

We are, of course, doing our home industry 
the best turn possible by being so fussy; for we 
have inspired our designers to great things. To- 
day there is no motor vehicle in the world which 
combines smooth running with cheapness in opera- 
tion to such an extent as the British car. 

latest four-cylindered medium-powered 
model to make its appearance is a revelation and its 
acceleration and flexibility could only have been 
equalled by an expensive six or eight-cylindered 
production a year ago. Yet the cost with an excel- 
‘lent saloon body is considerably under two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

The British motor industry has made unprece- 
dented strides during the past few years, but this 
year promises to be an outstanding one in the 
matter of progress. 


Have you seen 


FAMILY 


the new shilling monthly 
magazine ? 


The Times says: “ To all who believe in family 

life as the foundation of the state and of indi- 

vidual happiness this new venture in journalism 

may be warmly recommended.” 
FAMILY is edited, by deliberate design, not from Fleet 
Street but from an actual family circle. It has been 
founded by a parent for parents, and all others who 
have to do with the new generation. 
Tts intimate character, its book-like qualitv, and its man- 
ifest sincerity, mike FAMILY entirely distinctive from 
the great mass of present-day periodicals. 
ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT 
TO GET IT FOR YOU 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Close Quarters ” 
By Gilbert Lennox. 


T is sad to think that Mr. Lennox’s excellent 
adaptation of W. QO. Simon’s clever play can 
only remain at the Haymarket Theatre for a 
short space of time. For here is real acting of a 
kind that one sees only once in a generation. | 
thought highly of Mr. Homolka’s and Miss 
Robson’s performances when this play was 
originally produced at the Embassy Theatre. 1 
think even more highly of them now. It is no 
mean feat for two performers to carry off an entire 
evening, but when one leaves the theatre with the 
distinct impression that at least half a dozen people 
have passed across the stage, one realises that 
something almost miraculous has occurred. Both 
Mr. Homolka and Miss Robson succeed in creating 
perfect pictures of characters who never appear, by 
a conversation on the telephone, by the reading 
of a letter, by their reaction to a knock on the door. 
The adjective ‘‘ great ’’’ is so often misused that 
one hesitates to employ it indiscriminately, but at 
least I need suffer no qualms in saying that both 
Mr. Homolka and Miss Robson are yery good 
indeed. 


“‘ This Desirable Residence ” Criterion 
By A. R. Rawlinson. 


NCE more the Embassy Theatre penetrates to 
the West End, and once more my opinions 
about the performance undergo but little 

change. Mr. Rawlinson’s play still remains the 
quiet, dignified, careful piece of work which I saw 
at Swiss Cottage and one is still impressed rather 
with the care which went to its making than with 
the inspiration of the author. 


Miss Marie Ney has stepped into the réle of 
Mary Penshott and plays it with her accustomed 
skill. Frederick Leister repeats his excellent per- 
formance as the Victorian father and Harold Scott’s 
curate is a triumph of restraint. Some of the small 
characters show a tendency to overact, but on the 
whole, the cast is well-balanced and competently 
produced. 


The Open Air Theatre, Regent's Park 


ET it be said at once that Ben Jonson’s 
“ Chlorida ’’ is one of the most delightful 
masques it has been my privilege to see. It 
is not my intention to dissect this airy trifle, but 
merely to place on record my gratitude to Mr. 
Sidney Carroll for presenting it and to Miss Nini 
Theilade for interpreting it so beautifully. I can 
still see the exquisite miming of Miss Theilade, 
hear the clear tones of Miss Nora Colton, enjoy the 
artistry of Mr. Leslie French and marvel at the 
whole-hearted villainy of Miss Pamela Stanley’s 
Dwarf. 


I only wish I could be equally enthusiastic about 


“‘Comus.’’ Perhaps if I had not seen it so much 


Theatre Royal, Haymarket 


better done last year I should have appreciated it 
more. With the best will in the world it is impos- 
sible to enjoy a masque in which the two leading 
characters are hopelessly miscast. I regret to say 
that I found the Highland McComus of Mr. John 
Laurie and the faintly surprised and statuesque 
““ Lady ’’ of Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry irritating 
in the extreme. Mr. Leslie French once more rose 
superior to the occasion and there was an excellent 
little performance from Mr. Hubert Gregg. 


“Gay Deceivers ” Coliseum 
AY Deceivers,”’ the entertaining musical 
comedy has taken on a new lease of life at 
the Coliseum on being transferred from the 
Gaiety Theatre. There is little doubt that the 
recent heat-wave in London slowed down this fast- 
moving show and many members of the cast looked 
tired out. The inimitable Charlotte Greenwood is 
a tonic in any weather and Claire Luce and Clifford 
Mollison keep the ball rolling at a lively pace. 
The larger stage and vast auditorium of the 
Coliseum are well-suited to this musical comedy as 
it is now produced, the chorus and bevy of 
‘* lovelies ’’ showing to better advantage than in 
the more cramped quarters of a similar stage. 


“* Marriage Makes It Easy” Westminster Theatre 
By David Horne 


T is not everybody who would dare to write a 
play, produce it and play the lead, but this 
triple event means nothing to Mr. David 

Horne. It would seem then that if it meant very 
little more to the audience Mr. Horne must take 
most of the blame. For the play, it was a comedy 
of manners with some highly theatrical situations 
and some lines which passed well enough for wit. 
For the acting, Mr. Horne must not be dis- 
appointed if he failed to pull off this leg of the 
treble.- Miss Barbara Wareing gave an amusing 
performance and succeeded in standing on her 
head without loss of prestige. Whether Mr. Horne 
thinks it advisable to attempt the triple event again 
I leave to his conscience, and I beg him to bear in 
mind, that. despite what Shakespeare may say, 
conscience does not make Cowards of us all. 


SPORTEX 


The “ CHAMPION” of Cloths 
The Cloth for “CHAMPIONS” 
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New Books I ean 


Recommend 
By the LITERARY CRITIC 


EN of genius are not always easy to live 
with, and Joseph Conrad, to judge by his 
widow’s very candid book about him, could 

be extremely difficult at times. 

However, he chose a wife who could understand 
his ‘‘ exotic nature’? and. could make allowances 
for his nervous sensitiveness and his rather sur- 
prising fits of irritability, a woman, too, who could 
realise the real lovable character of the man under- 
neath a somewhat rugged, frightening exterior. 

Characteristic of Conrad was his manner of pro- 
posing marriage to his wife. After a not very long 
and much interrupted acquaintance he met her at 
Victoria station, 

I knew by the way he received me that some unusual 
excitement had him in its power. First of all, he found 
fault with my hat, my dress and with my general 
appearance. Why hadn’t I more colour? I was begin- 
ning to feel rather sorry I had accepted his invitation 
that morning. 

As if he could read my thoughts he gave a short 
laugh, squeezed my arm and drew me to the edge of 
the kerb, then beckoning a passing hansom he hurried 
me into it and got in after me. I glanced at his face 
and was startled by the expression of gloomy deter- 
mination on it. 

He had not spoken a word since he had directed the 
cabman to drive to the National Picture Gallery. 
Arrived there, he handed me ont with his usual 
punctilious courtesy, paid the man and, with a charac- 
teristic swing of his shoulders, slowly mounted the 
steps by my side. ; 

He paused at the top, muttered something uncompli- 
mentary as to our English climate, then . . . steered 
me through the various rooms, scarcely giving me time 
to even glance at anything and abruptly guided me to 
a seat. He glanced round. to see that we were alone 
and without any preamble began : 

“ Look here, my dear, we had better get married and 
out of this. Look at the weather. We will get married 
at once and get over to France. How soon can you 
be ready? In a week—a fortnight?” 


An Extraordinary War Story 

Lady Mendl in her memoirs tells us that life for 
herself and her husband is ‘‘ one continuous house- 
party,” and her party-giving began long before her 
marriage—in New York and at the Villa Trianon 
at Versailles. 

It was combined with and was made possible by 
the very successful venture on which she launched 
herself after thirteen years on the stage—that of 
interior decoration. 

In the War she worked in hospitals, became an 
expert in the ‘‘ Ambrine ” treatment for burns and 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre with two citations 
for bravery under fire. 

Here is a remarkable story she has to tell of one 
of her war patients who had been terribly burnt 
about the throat and lower part of his face. 

One day he kept saying to me, “I must drink. I 
must drink.” Everything he drank had to be at a 
certain temperature. . . . Suddenly he held his throat, 
moaning, ‘I want to spit.” And spit he did—for up 
and out came a red snake several inches long, which 
wriggled out of the basin and across the floor. When 
he was burnt he must have crawled to a pool in the 
field and taken a drink. The egg must have been in 
the water and developed inside of him, From then on 


he began to improve. The “ serpent ” is preserved as 


a specimen in the Rothschild Hospital in Paris. 


Queen Mary’s Perfect Taste 
Lady Mendl’s book is a lively record in the main 


of her experiences and achievements as hostess and 
the maker and designer of many beautiful homes. 
It also reveals that she has very definite ideas on 
matters of taste in dress. 


It is not smart to be always striving to wear the 
very latest thing. What our French friends call 
mesure is a good guide. . . 

I think perhaps Queen Mary of England has more 
successfully solved the problem of modern dress for the 
older women than any other woman in the world to-day. 
She is a lesson to the matrons who can so easily become 
ridiculous by too closely following the latest fashion 
creation. When Her Majesty visited Paris, where 
much more attention is paid to women’s clothes than 
in any other country, she was universally admired for 
her beautiful and dignified appearance. 


A Great Illusionist 

Mr. W. H. Boardman cannot quite keep a note 
of sadness from creeping into his interesting remi- 
niscences of the old Music Hall days, for, as he 
says, *‘ Old Man Music Hall, as I knew him, is 
dead as proverbial mutton and conditions are all 
against his resurrection.” 

And there can be no denying that those were 


days of great and exceptional talent, of immense 


enjoyment for enthusiastic audiences and incident- 
ally of extremely hard work for performers con- 
scious of their duty to the public to perfect their 
art. ‘ 

One artist who carried his art even into his life 
off stage was the famous illusionist, Chung Ling 
Soo. 

Always Chung Ling Soo travelled with a Chinaman 
and his wife, who acted as interpreters. The China- 
man and his wife would listen to the question put by 
the Westerner and then turn to Chung Ling Soo and 
put it to him in the native language. Chung would 
nod and smile and intimate that he understood. 

On the day that Chung Ling Soo arrived in Brussels 
he was driven down the boulevards in an open carriage 
drawn by four horses. It was estimated that nearly 
50,000 people gathered in the squares and the streets 
of Brussels to see him. So great was his reception that 
I had little difficulty in arranging for one of the Royal 
Family to be present at his performance in the theatre, 
and that performance was magnificent. 

Chung Ling Soo fooled everybody until he died. 
Then the truth had to be told at the inquest. With 
brutal brevity let me relate question and answer at that 
inquest. 

** Who was Chung Ling Soo? ” 

An Englishman.” 

“* What was his name? ” 

** Robinson.” 

Where did he come from?” 

East End.” 


Mexico for the Tourists 
‘* Off to Mexico ”’ is a guide-book de luxe. It 
is adorned with a fascinating series of picture maps 
illustrating the various areas worth visiting. In the 
text full details are given of the excursions that 
ought to be made. 
The authors assure their readers that Mexico is 


no longer a dangerous country for the traveller. 
“All the famous bandits and revolutionists have 
apparently died of old age and inactivity, or perhaps 
they just gave up trying to compete with our (United 
States) gangsters and racketeers, who made them look 
like sissies,” 
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Further there are excellent roads, the climate is 
pleasant and salubrious, the hotel accommodation 
clean and comfortable, the food as good as to be 
got in most places in France, the cost of living not 
extravagant, the inhabitants people of charm and 
dignity and the country generally one of natural 
beauty and exciting contrasts, ‘‘ historically and 
archzeologically stimulating.”’ 

One caution is added : 


““You had better stick to beer as it doesn’t do to 
get too flip with the native pulqre and tequila.” 


The Novels 


This week’s list of books contains several 
novels of quite unusual merit, ‘‘ No Quarter 
Given ’’ is one of the best novels I have read this 
season. It is thronged with incident, its character- 
isation is impressive and it is simply but beauti- 
fully written. It is the story of the social, sexual 
and temperamental adventures of a consumptive 
musical genius. 

‘** The Wolf at the Door ”’ is the English version 
of M. Robert Francis’ ‘‘ La Grange aux Trois 
Belles’’—a tale of the period following the Franco- 
German war of 1870. In France it has proved to 
be a best seller. There is a Dickensian flavour in 
its presentment of the oddities of life and the light 
and shadows of character. 

‘* Follow the Furies”’ traces to their logical 
extreme the effects of certain not uncommon 

‘advanced views,’’ while also satirising the self- 
deception of some of their holders. The main 
problem resulting is for a young girl brought up 
in a mentally unstable environment and faced 
with the terrible dilemma, should she allow her 
much-loved mother to suffer the pain of disillusion- 
ment while gradually sinking into a condition of 
dementia or should she put a quiet end to her life. 

‘* A House and its Head ”’ is a queer, but arrest- 
ing book in spite of its rather stilted conversations. 
It gives us a lurid picture of a country-house 
family, the head of which is an egotistic, dominat- 
ing and rather repellent character. 

‘** Cast Down the Laurel’? by Arnold Gingrich 
(Constable) exhibits considerable originality in 
presentment of characters. Besides being a most 
readable book it is a sort of guide to the novelist’s 
art. 

‘“ England Made Me”’ is in some ways rather 
irritating, but there can be no denying the power 
and caustic irony of its delineation of character. 

‘‘Farmer’s Boy,’’ with its effective illustrations, 
is a wholly delightful book, despite its apparent 
lack of form. The publishers’ blurb informs us 
that it is ‘‘ neither fact nor fiction’’; and that it is 
“‘not an autobiography’’. Obviously, therefore, it 
is composed of both fact and fiction, and, one may 
suspect, that it is built up out of the past experience 
either of the author or of some one he knows. It 
is the tale of an old man, an old woman and a 
small boy, on a Scottish farm before the war. 

Some may think that the hero and heroine of Mr. 
Mason’s latest adventure story acted rather like 
** Chessmen ”’ at the critical moment of the danger 
they had to face, but it is a fine story nevertheless. 
“The Spy Paramount ”’ is, like all Oppenheim 
tales, full of action and excitement, 


“The Hills Sleep On” takes us to the 
Himalayas and Tibet and serves up all the thrills 
to be got from a scret service mission and the plots 
and intrigues of Russian agents, ‘‘ Mystery at 
Tudor Arches ’’ introduces us to an extraordinary 


masked gathering at blackmailer’s country 


house and provides a series of three murders to 
puzzle the reader and Scotland Yard’s best brains. 
‘* The Blind Beggar Murder ”’ also concerns the 
blackmailer and his victims. 


SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS 


Biography and Memoirs: ‘ Joseph Conrad and his 
Circle,’’ by Jessie Conrad (with 31 illustrations, Jarrolds, 
18/-); “‘ After All,” by Elsie de Wolfe (Lady Mendl) 
(with 14 illustrations, Heinemann, 10/6; ‘‘ Vaudeville 
Days,” by W. H. (‘ Billy ”’) Boardman, edited by David 
Whitelaw (with 33 illustrations, Jarrolds, 18/-). 


Travel: ‘‘ Off to Mexico,” by Leone Moats and Alice 
Leone Moats (with special picure maps of various areas, 
Scribner, 18/-). 


FICTION 
All the fiction 7/6 except where otherwise stated. 


Quarter Given,’ by Paul Horgan (Constable, 
8/6); ‘‘ The Wolf at the Door,” by Robert Francis, trans- 
lated by Francoise Delisle (Allen & Unwin, 8/6); ‘‘Follow 
the Furies,’ by EE. Carroll Chilton (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode). 

“‘Farmer’s Boy” by John R. Allan (illustrated 
by Douglas Percy Bliss, Methuen, 6/-); ‘“‘ Spilt 
Milk,” by Nis Petersen, translated by Claud Napier 
(Lovat Dickson); ‘‘ A House and its Head,” by I. 
Compton Burnett (Heinemann); ‘‘ England Made Me,” 
by Graham Greene (Heinemann); ‘‘ Cast Down the 
Laurel,’’? by Arnold Gingrich (Constable); ‘‘ Laugh at 
My Weeping,” by Sewell Stockes (Hutchinson) ; ‘Witch 
Wife,” by Anne Carteret (Hurst & Blackett). 


Adventure, Crime and Mystery: ‘“‘ They Wouldn’t be 
Chessmen,”’ by A. E. W. Mason (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
“‘ The Spy Paramount,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Hod- 
der and Stoughton); ‘‘ The Mystery of the Cape Cod 


_ Tavern,’ by Phoebe Attwood Taylor (Eyre and Spottis- 


woode) ; ‘‘ Waste Lands,’’ by Carlton Dawe (Ward-Lock 
and Co.); ‘‘ Man With Four Lives,” by Wilham Joyce 
Cowen (Heinemann); ‘‘ The Golden Fluid,’’ by Maurice 
B. Dix (Ward, Lock and Co.). 


‘** The Hills Sleep On,” by Joanna Cannan (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ; ‘‘ Mystery at Tudor Arches,” by Leonard 
R. Gribble (Harrap); ‘‘ The Blind Beggar Murder,” by 
Clive Ryland (Hutchinson) ; “Mclean Knows Best,’ by 
George Goodchild (Ward Lock, 3/6); “ Conquering 
Seas,” by L. Luard (The Bodley Head); ‘‘ Thunder 
Mountain,’’ by Zane Grey (Hodder & Stoughton). 


DARLINGTON S HANDBOOKS 
___“ Nothing better could be wished for.'’—Britizh Weekly. 

2/- Edinburgh & Environs 2/- Harrogate, York, Ripon 

2'- The Severn Valley 2/- The Wye Valley 

2/- North Wales Coast 2/- Isle of Wight 


2- Buxton and the Peak 2/ Liandudno & Colwyn Ba 
2/- Chester & Llangollen Valley| 2/- Llandrindod Wells&Buil 

2/- Aberystwyth & Barmouth | 2/- Brighton & the 8. Coast 

2- Bristol, Bath & Wells 2/- Plymouth & Exeter 

2)- Ilfrac’be, Lynton, Clovelly | 2/- Torquay & Paignton _ 


2/- Causanne, Geneva, Vevey, Montreux, Territet tet 


2'- Berne, Bernese Oberl’d 2/- | 2/- The Lake of Geneva 2/- 
2/- Lucerne & Interlaken 2/- 


rne & 2/- Rhone Y'l’'y & Zermatt 2/- 
2/- The French Riviera 2/- | 2/- The ‘Ttalian Riviera 2/- 


2/- Paris,Lyons, Rhone Valley 


Chamonix and Environs 2/- 


2/- Zurich & the Engadine 2/- St. Moritz, Davos, Pontresina 


2/6 Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of ‘the World 2/6 
LLANGOLLEN : DARLINGTON & CO. 

LONDON: FOYLES, Charing Cross Road. 
LECTURES by Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S. on Egvpt,Greece, Palestine, 
The Upper Nile, Rhodesia, Kenya and Equatorial Africa. 

R. Darlington, Llangollen. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Australia seeks 
European Trade 


By Geoffrey Tebbutt. 


HOUGH his Continental trade 
mission has long been delayed 
by the protracted meat negotiations 
with Great Britain, Sir Henry 
Gullett, Australian Minister for 
Trade Treaties, has now begun con- 
versations in European capitals 
designed to create a series of trade 
agreements with the Commonwealth. 
Australia’s recognition of the im- 
portance of two-way trade with 
Europe is, perhaps, belated. In the 
easy-going days that have gone, 
there was a tendency to assume a 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude to the 
prospective European buyer. 


Now that the exchange situation 
makes Australia’s export trade more 
than ever important, the Government 
is endeavouring to make up for lost 
opportunities in the European market. 


Sir Henry Gullett’s title of Minis- 
ter for Trade Treaties—a task which 
did not previously engage the ‘full 
time of any member of the Cabinet— 
is evidence of the Government’s 
desire to place foreign trade on a 
more orderly basis. 

Sir Henry’s opening engagement 
was at Brussels. Belgium’s balance 
of trade with Australia is heavily in 
favour of the Commonwealth; much 
resentment was felt there at the 
action of the Federal Government 
some time ago in prohibiting the im- 
portation of Belgian glass. Retalia- 
tory action by Belgium resulted in a 
hurried agreement partially to clear 
the blocked channels of trade. 

It is now intended to create an 
agreement embracing the exports of 
both countries to avoid a repetition 
of strained feelings between two 
nations with strong ties of friend- 
ship. 

So cordial has the latest direct con- 
sultation proved that Sir Henry 
informed me that negotiations have 
been carried as far as possible with- 
out referring matters of policy back 
to the respective Governments. 

These exchanges have been made 
in the past few days, and the Minis- 
ter hopes to bring the arrangement 
to finality when he returns to Brus- 
sels next week. Wool and meat from 
Australia and glassware from Bel- 
gium are the commodities chiefly 
involved. 

Economic friction in the past few 
years between Australia and Con- 
tinental countries has prompted the 
Government to instruct Sir Henry 
Gullett to seek trading agreements 
also with France, Germany and Italy. 


Australian wool growers will watch 
with especial interest the results of 
his visit to Berlin. Much concerned 
by the development of German sub- 
stitutes for wool and the severe drop 


Empire Diary 


July 27—British Empire Can- 
cer Campaign : Garden Party at 
Aldenham House Club, Elstree, 
at 2.30 p.m. 

Cricket: England v. 
Africa, at Manchester. 


July 20—Dinner of the Empire 
Forestry Association. Lord 
Stonehaven, Chairman of the . 
Empire Forestry Association, 
will take the Chair. 


The women of Canada are to 
present Lady Bessborough, wife 
of the retiring Governor-General 
of Canada, with a piece of gold 
plate, in appreciation of her 
work during her five years in 
the Dominion. The plate, made 
of Canadian gold, by Canadian 
workmen, will bear the arms 
of the Dominion and _ the 
Provinces, 


South 


The Government of New 
Zealand is contributing £1,000 
towards the relief of the 
sufferers in the Quetta earth- 
quake. 


New Zealand’s wedding gift 
for the Duke and Duchess cf 
Kent, of a carved totara wood 
table, has just been completed, 
and as soonas a suitable en- 
graved plate can be inlaid on 
the top, the table will be 
shipped to England. 


in direct German purchases of wool 
from Australia, they are anxious to 
see a resumption of the buying which 
once meant so much to the Com- 
monwealth. 


Germany pleads lack of foreign 
credits; Australia will not consider 
barter. 

But Germany’s trade balance also 
has been in Australia’s favour, and 
the man on the land is anxious to 
see the Government unbend its atti- 
tude somewhat in an effort to keep 
Germany on their list of buyers. Any 
discouragement of Germany’s desire 
to obtain wool will, they believe, 
intensify the synthetic development 
which  far-seeing business men 
regard as the seeds of a menace to 
Australia’s staple industry. 


Trapping Wealth 


A GAME trap, set by Southern 
Rhodesian natives, has caught a 
treasure. 

Natives in the Gatooma area of the 
Colony set traps for game on the 
veld, and when one of the posts was 
pulled up it revealed a rich gold reef, 
although no outcrop was visible on 
the surface. 

The reef is now being developed 


- and, as it is in the Gold Belt, the 


experts think that the trap’s catch 
may be a profitable one. 


The Empire on the 
Phone 


By G. Delap Stevenson 


WHATEVER else she may have 
forgotten England has always 
looked to her ears. Last century 
the submarine cable was the miracu- 
lous new means of Overseas com- 
munication, and British cables were 
soon running to every part of the 
Empire, coming up, as it were to 
breathe, at obscure British islands in 
mid ocean, and lying along the lane 
of communication through the Med- 
iterranean and the Red Sea. 


Of all the cables under the sea the 
British own 60 per cent. This 
century has brought wireless, and 
here also England has been to the 
fore. During the last ten years 
London has become the great radio 
telephony exchange of the world. 


Through London, and the 
transmitting station at Rugby, 
Europe telephones to America and 
the Overseas world while England is 
now ‘on the phone ” to her furthest 
Dominions. 


The Dominions played an import- 
ant part in the earliest development 
of Empire wireless. Everyone 
recognised how important it was to 
develop it and various schemes were 
proposed, but it was Australia 
which was first, and in 1922 decided 
to build a station to communicate 
direct with Great Britain and 
Canada. 


Her move was followed first by 
Canada and then by South Africa. 
Great Britain approved and began to 
build her own station at Rugby. In 
the meantime long distance broad- 
casting was simplified by the de- 
velopment of beam transmission. 


It was not till 1927 that the private 
telephone was successfully attached 
to long distance wireless. 


The first radio telephony service 
was to the United States and Canada. 
In 1980 it reached Australia, in 1981 
New Zealand, in 1932 South Africa 
and Bermuda, while Canada began 
to receive her messages directly at 
Montreal instead of as formerly 
through New York. In 1933 the ser- 
vice was extended to India, the 
Bahamas and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. 


The terminal stations Overseas are 
at Sydney, Bombay and Capetown, 
and from these places the voice is 
sent on again by land wire to the 
final destination. Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia are served from 
Capetown. 


So far there is no telephone from 
London to East or West Africa, but 
experiments are being carried out in 
the hope of before long establishing 9 
service to Kenya. 
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Already there is telephone com- 
munication with Japan, though as 
yet not to Singapore or other British 
possessions in the Far East. 


There has always been an Empire 
preference in cable rates; for in- 
stance, Buenos Ayres and Capetown 
are at about the same distance from 
England and the charge to the 


former is 2s. 1d. per word and to the © 


latter 1s. 3d. 


The same principle is being 
applied in certain respects to Empire 
radio telephony. The special half 
charges on Saturdays and at Christ- 
mas are only to Empire countries, 
which have been gradually included 
in the scheme. 


It was tried first in India in 1933, 
now South Africa, Australia and the 
Rhodesias are included, and Canada 
will probably soon be brought in. 


There were also the special Jubilee 
rates in May. The ordinary charge 
to the different Dominions now 
varies between £1 10s. and £2 a 
minute. 


In spite of all these new develop- 
ments the old cable service still 
remains important, and it has strate- 
gic advantages in that it is more 
reliable and cannot be tapped or 
jammed as wireless can, though, on 
the other hand cable stations may be 
captured. 


At one time the cable was en- 
dangered by Government wireless 
competition, and’ an all-Empire con- 
ference was called in 1928 to regu- 
larise the position. 


Now the Marconi Co. and Eastern 
Associated Telegraph Co. have amal- 
gamated to form Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd., which, with its affiliated com- 
panies in the Dominions, serves the 
whole British Empire. The messages 
are sent through quite impartially by 
cable or by wireless. Radio tele- 
phony, however, is entirely in the 
hands of the Post Office. 


Prehistoric Life in 
S. Rhodesia 


A NEW quest for traces of pre- 

historic man in Africa is being 
made in Southern Rhodesia. Pro- 
fessor Dart, of Johannesburg,. has 
just begun a tour of the Colony and 
intends exploring the Zimbabwe and 
other ‘‘ ruin ” areas. 


He hopes, by lectures, to stimulate 
the public to further the investiga- 
tions into the prehistoric life of the 
Colony. He states that while no re- 
mains of early man have been found 
in Southern Rhodesia the country is 
full of palzeolithic implements; and 
remains have been found in North- 
ern Rhodesia. 


Professor Dart feels sure that with 
the amount of mining, irrigation and 
road work that is now being under- 
taken in the Colony, remains will be 
found, and one aim of his tour is to 
urge the local folk to be on the alert. 


Sugar Crisis in the 
West Indies 


KCONomMIC conditions in the 

British West Indies are rapidly 
drawing to a crisis, mainly owing to 
the desperate straits in which the 
sugar industry finds itself. Accord- 
ing to a booklet just published by 
the Jamaica Imperial Association, 
the time for temporary “ relief” 
policies has passed. 


What is needed is a definite policy 
by means of which the British West 
Indies sugar industry can not only be 
saved, but be encouraged to expand. 


The whole tragedy of the industry 
is revealed in this booklet. 


Sugar which was retailed in this 
country at 3d. per lb. in 1928; at 
234d. in 1929; and at 2%d. in 1930, is 
now sold at 24%d. Yet the average 
yearly price of raw sugar per cwt. 
imported for the last eight years has 
been :— 


1927 12 104% 
1928 10 0% 
1929 8 8 
1930 6 0 
1931 6 9% 
1932 5 2% 
1933 4 
1934 4 8% 


It will be seen at a glance that the 
colossal drop in prices has not been 
fully passed on to the consumer. 


The normal economic price for 
colonial raw sugar in the English 
market is 12s. 6d. per cwt., but this 
price has not been reached since 
1927. Until an economic price can 
be obtained, colonial sugar must 
occupy a precarious position. 


Lower Wages 


One of the worst results of low 
sugar prices has been the decline in 
wages paid to labourers on the West 
Indian estates. Wages in some cases 
are down below a decent subsistence 
level, and although the native is 
generally an easy-going fellow, there 


have lately been displays of discon- . 


tent throughout the islands. It 
must be remembered that Barbados, 
St. Kitts and Antigua depend en- 
tirely on sugar, and Trinidad and 
Jamaica have huge sugar interests. 
Without sugar, British Guiana 
would also be ruined. 


That is the situation, and it is one 
that can be partly remedied rapidly. 
Great Britain’s consumption of 
sugar is on the average about 
1,900,000 tons per annum. To sup- 
ply the home market with refined 
sugar 1,500,000 tons of raw sugar 
have been imported yearly, half 
from Empire sources and half from 
foreign countries. 


“Tf,’? says the Jamaica pamphlet, 
‘during the next few years the 
colonial possessions of Great Britain 
were to increase their exportation of 
sugar to 1,000,000 tons, that would 
not be an extraordinary expansion, 
and they are capable of it.’’ - 


Scientists to visit 
Canada’s Arctic 


eo UST about this time a party of 

Canadian scientists and travel- 
lers will leave upon a great adven- 
ture. That it is an annual affair 
makes not a jot of difference. The 
thrill remains. 


The party, consisting of eight men, 
will patrol the Government posts in 
the Eastern Arctic. Under the charge 
of Major D. L. McKeand, of the 
Dominion Department of the In- 
terior, who has led other parties on 
similar voyages, the expedition will 
be carried out by a sturdy little ship 
that has done the voyage many times 
The Nascopie.’’ 


They will leave Montreal and when 
they return—they are expected to 
dock at Halifax about September 26— 
they will have covered a distance of 
approximately 10,000 miles, making 
twenty-three calls and distributing 
supplies for thirty-one posts. 

Each of the men, who is a special- 
ist in his own particular branch of 
work, will carry out investigations 
and make reports on such subjects as 
the postal requirements of the area 
covered, the health of the Eskimos, 
with special regard to diet and nutri- 
tion, and physographical forms of the 
Eastern Arctic and Hudson’s Bay 
coast. 


The ship’s doctor will make an in- 
spection of the Eskimo camps in the 
Ungava Bay area, which has an 
Eskimo and Indian population of 
just under 1,000. 

In addition, Commander C. T. 
Beard, R.C.N., Director of Naval 
Reserves, is to make a survey of 
Arctic and sub-Arctic conditions for 
the Department of National Defence, 
and Mr. Douglas Leechman, of the 
National Museum of Canada, will 
leave the ‘‘ Nascopie ” at Port Bur- 


well to conduct a scientific investiga- . 


tion of the adjacent islands. 


The expedition will even have its 
own historian, Mr. W. G. Martin. 


Indian Army Officers 
as Settlers 


AN extensive tour of Southern 

Rhodesia is being made by a 
member of the Indian Army, Major 
W. J. Cawthorn, to ascertain its suit- 
ability for the settlement of Indian 
Army Officers. * 


Major Cawthorn, who is from the 
Punjab, is favourably impressed 
with the conditions in the Colony 
and is being assisted in his work by 
Major G. §S. Cameron, Honorary 
Secretary of. the United Services 
Settlers League of Southern 
Rhodesia. 


The Colony has many attractions 
for the retired military man. One of 
them is the fact that no Income Tax 
is payable by married men up to 
£800 a year and the tax on the next 
£500 is only sixpence in the pound. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


Beginning of English- 
Speaking Canada. 


XI.—The 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


T° recent generations the term 

“Canada ”’ signifies the great 
Dominion stretching across the whole 
continent of North America from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific that was 
brought into being by the British 
North America Act of 1867. 


Canada had by that date been a 
part of the British Empire for a little 
more than a hundred years, but the 
term covered a much smaller area 
and was only applied to the two pro- 
vinces that we now call Quebec and 
Ontario lying along the St. Lawrence 
and on the northern shore of the 
Great Lakes. 


Before the break-up of the Old 
Empire in 1783 the name was only 
applied to the much smaller area lying 
round the cities of Quebec and Mont- 
real and stretching only a compara- 
tively short distance into the interior 
away from the great river. 


The Province of Canada was in- 
habited almost entirely by colonists 
of French stock, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few officials and the military 
garrison, there were very few 
English-speaking inhabitants. 


Between 1763, when it came under 
the British flag after its cession by 
France in the Treaty of Paris, and 
1788, when it retained its British 
allegiance after the old American 
colonies had been recognised as inde- 
pendent by the Treaty of Versailles, 


Sir Guy Carleton 
who Defended Canada from Attack 
during American War of Independence 


Toronto in its Early Days 


the province presented a very diffi- 
cult problem of government to the 
British Cabinet—how to convert a 
people of alien stock with utterly 
different institutions into contented 
and loyal British subjects. 


They succeeded so well that when 
the American revolution broke out, the 
French Canadians refused to join the 
revolting colonists and assisted Sir 
Guy Carleton and his British regulars 
in repelling the Americans when they 
came to invade them. 


Carleton succeeded in holding 
Canada intact against all attacks 
during the years of war, and it was 
his courage and skill that made pos- 
sible the momentous change that took 
place within the next few years after 
1783. 

We ought never to forget that the 
American revolution was not a 
struggle between two nations, the 
British and the Americans, but was a 
civil war between two parties in the 
old thirteen colonies, those who de- 
sired to break away from the Empire 
and secure their independence and 
those who valued their old ties of 
loyalty to the United Empire and the 
Crown so highly that they were will- 
ing to suffer great sacrifice and hard- 
ship in order to maintain them. 


To this party of the loyalists be- 
longed men and women of every class 
and station in the colonies, but there 
was an especially large proportion of 
loyalists among the upper classes and 
educated people. 

Unfortunately, however, events 
proved that the loyalists were in a 
minority, and a relentless persecu- 
tion against them was promoted and 
encouraged by the less scrupulous 
leaders of the revolutionary party. 


As the war went on, there began 
an exodus of persecuted loyalists 
across the St. Lawrence and the lakes 
into the forests of the Canadian 
Wilderness. 

They trekked northwards and west- 
wards from their old homes with ‘on 
fragments of their possessions 
could save from the wreck, and so 


there grew up in the lands that had 
previously been unoccupied by white 
men small communities of loyalists 
who were determined to suffer all the 
hardships of making new homes for 
themselves in the wilderness rather 
than break away from the United 
Empire in which they had grown up. 


Thus, for the first time in the region 
of Upper Canada, on the northern 
shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario, there 
were English-speaking settlers who 
had little in common with the old 
colonists of French-speaking Lower 
Canada. 


With the close of the war and the 
acknowledgment of the independence 
of the United States, the trickles of 
the loyalists’ exodus became a great 
stream, and thousands of families 
poured across the Canadian border to 
make new homes beneath their old 
flag. 


Under the wise guidance of Carle- 
ton and his immediate successors 
the new settlements were organised 
and their capital fixed at a village 
called York on the lake shore. 


That little settlement was the first 
beginning of the modern city of 
Toronto, and the prond name of the 
United Empire Loyalists was given 
to the courageous men who for the 
sake of their ideals had begun the 
founding of the first province of a 
new British Empire. 


Imperial Opinions 

“ There is a need for greater 
publicity to be given to the 
potentialities of this country, 
both as a field for agricultural 
development and as a holiday 
resort for those who wish to 
see at the same time some of 
the finest scenery in the 
world and the fauna that are 
almost unique.”—Sir Harold 
MacMichael, Governor of Tan- . 
ganyika. 
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Hair-Brained Finance 


(By Our City Editor) 


E have not been slow in these columns to 

criticise the Government’s financial policy 

and particularly the severity of scaling 
down interest rates while income tax remains at 
4s. 6d. in the £, a policy which brings misery and 
shrinkage of spending-power to every unfortunate 
dependent, in this country, upon a fixed investment 
income. But we must congratulate the Govern- 
ment upon refusing to entertain Mr. Lloyd George’s 
schemes for hair-brained finance. It is to be hoped 
that the Government will not emulate some of its 
predecessors in adopting later on, some of the very 
proposals which it has now turned down, for 
Georgian finance would quickly lead us down the 
slippery slope to disaster. It should be noted that 
his proposals involve the raising of a £250,000,000 
‘“* Prosperity ’’ loan though, quite how the charges 
on this load of new debt would be met is not quite 
clear. Then again, following the precept of his 
Socialist friends, he would take complete control 
of the Bank of England. It must be confessed 
that the City looks with suspicion upon those who 
wish to commence their programme by running 
away with the funds. Politicians are apt to look 
upon other people’s money in a somewhat light- 
hearted fashion and even to use it for vote-catching 
purposes so that even the great British public 
learned to distrust such methods in 1931 and, we 
hope, would do so again. But it is to be noted 
that the Government in its reply-to Mr. Lloyd 
George does not comment upon his proposal for 
change of control of the Bank of England. Can it 
be that there are, even now, those in Whitehall 
who cast avaricious eyes in the ‘direction of 
Threadneedle Street ? 


Australia’s New Conversion 

Australia’s latest conversion of debt is for a total 
of nearly £13,500,000 and it will result in an annual 
saving of £29,000 sterling, making total savings 
effected by the Commonwealth’s series of conver- 
sion operations of £2,486,000. The interesting 
point, however, about the latest offer is that a 3 per 
cent. short-dated security is offered. The new 
stock is issued at par and dated 1939-41 so that it 
provides the attraction rare at the moment, of a 
short-dated stock without loss on redemption. The 
move can be interpreted in a number of ways, for 
while at such a period of ‘‘ cheap money ”’ the 


Commonwealth might have been expected to issue 
a long-dated stock it can achieve a_ greater 
immediate saving by a short-dated issue and there 
may be, on the part of the borrower, every confi- 
dence that ‘‘ cheap money ”’ will continue until the 
stock now offered falls due for repayment. To the 
London Money Market, the stock is definitely 
attractive and there have been signs of late that the 
longer-dated Commonwealth stocks were causing 
congestion in Trustee portfolios. If there were 
fewer Commonwealth stocks available, the price 
would certainly not long remain at present levels. 
The 3} per cent. stock at 983 yielding £3 6s. per 
cent. or £3 7s. to redemption is definitely attractive, 
and the 3} per cent. stock, 1954-9 stands at 103} 
giving a yield of £3 7s. or £3 6s. to redemption. 
This compares with a prices of 108 for South Africa 
3} percents giving under 3 per cent. to redemption. 


Record Bank Deposits 

Following on the half-yearly balance sheets, the 
monthly averages for June of the Clearing Banks 
show a rise in deposits to £2,003,000 a new high 
record total. The proportion of cash is slightly 
lower and the increased resources have gone into 
Discounts which are £26,000,000 up, investments 
which have risen by £5,000,000, and advances 
which show an increase of £5,000,000. The rise 
in the latter is distinctly encouraging as indicating 
a greater demand for banking accommodation, but 
the huge total of the banks’ investments still dis- 
poses of the theory that we are really taking 
advantage of ‘‘ cheap money.’”’ When advances 
show a more substantial rise and investments begin 
to decline, it will be time to think seriously of a 
rise in interest rates. 


Richard Thomas Proposals 
The 63 per cent. preference shares of Richard 
Thomas & Co, recently mentioned in this column 
at 27s. 6d., have now risen to 29s. 6d. at which 
price the yield is still £4 8s. 2d. per cent. net or 
£5 13s. 9d. gross. At last week’s meeting Sir 
William Firth came out with some startling pro- 


posals, those as regards capital shojving what great 


progress the company has, made financially. It is 
proposed to convert the 44 per cent. and 7 per cent. 
debentures into 4 per cent. debentures and ordinary 
shares respectively, and also to make a further issue 


INSURE ~ 
“LONDON LANCASHIRE” 


Full particulars may be obtained from 


- 7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 
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of £750,000 in ordinary shares by offering ordinary 
shareholders three new ordinary shares of 6s, 8d. 
each at par for every twelve held. The mortgage 
on the Redbourn property is to be repaid and the 
company will then be provided with over 
£1,000,000 for development, this including the 
removal of the tinplate works from Wales to 
Lincolnshire. Whatever the pros and cons of the 
latter proposal, the capital scheme can only 
strengthen the position of the preference, for Sir 
William Firth was confident that they could pay 
6 p.c. on the increased ordinary capital this year. 


Furness Withy Results 

Though the ordinary shares of Furness Withy & Co., 
the big shipping concern, are again to go without a divi- 
dend for the year to April 30 last, an increase of £16,918 
is reported in the profit balance at £395,088. No less 
than £300,000 is set aside for depreciation and the direct- 
ors ate taking £500,000 from reserve, leaving it at 
£1,500,000, in order to write down the book value of 
investments in subsidiaries. The directors regard the 
shipping outlook as uncertain and state that there has 
been no material increase in the volume of international 
trade, though in some respects an improvement is 


noticeable. 
Threlfall’s Brewery 


Threlfall’s Brewery Co. has, despite the difficulties 
arising from operation in Lancashire in the present state 
of trade, managed to increase its gross profit from 
£342,378 to £376,551 and the net profit is £255,680 against 
£287,470, though this year £10,000 has been allocated to 
employees’ superannuation. The dividend for the year is 
16 per cent., against 15 per cent., and the surplus on the 
year of £9, 162 is transferred to a reserve against premises 
in Clearance areas, leaving the ‘carry forward ” 
unchanged at £889,574. The shares at 72s. yield £4 9s. 
per cent., rather above the average return on such a good 
class share. 
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CINEMA 
BIG GAME 


BY MARK FORREST 


HERE was a period in- the cinema when it 
rained lions and tigers, but lately lovers of 
animal pictures have had such very meagre 

fare that they will welcome Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson’s new film, Baboona, which is at the 
Polytechnic. The names of these two will be very 
familiar to enthusiasts, for the photographing of 
animals is their speciality. This time they have 
used an aeroplane to get them over the country of 
the big game hunter’s paradise—East Africa—and, 
though the title suggests that the picture is about 
baboons, there are plenty of close-ups of other 
animals to take away the limelight momentarily 
from what Hollywood calls its ‘‘performing seals.”’ 

The expedition begins its survey of animal life 
in Kenya and, if some of the shots of wildebeeste, 
impala and other species of the antelope class, are 
unsatisfactory in that they have been photographed 
a good deal better before, the same cannot be said 
of those of the rhinos. It is true that there is no 
white rhinoceros, which was the piéce de résistance 
of an earlier film, but the ordinary variety display 
a great interest in the two aeroplanes and, if one 
of them had managed to overcome its fear of some- 
thing so large and strange, the expedition might 
well have ended tragically, for the shots are taken 
at very close range. 


Hazardous Adventure 


Apart from the rhinos there are some very fine 
photographs of elephants, while the landing of the 
aeroplanes, converted into seaplanes for the pur- 
pose, on a river infestedwith hippopotami and croco- 
diles is another hazardous adventure. The lions 
enjoy their kill, or some zebra which has been killed 
for them, within ten yards of the camera, and 
cheetahs and leopards are introduced as garnish- 
ings to add spice to the dish. 

Undoubtedly, however, the best sequence in the 
film is the one which deals with: the baboons and 
their flight across a stream when leopards enter 
their territory. This is one of the most attractive 
pictures of animals in action which I have seen and 
their method of doing the long jump from the banks 
to the rocks in the middle, and from them to the 
safety of the.other bank, should serve as a guide for 
young men who wish to do twenty-two feet and 
better. 

The natives are kept rather in the background, 
but the famous Masai tribe is shown ridding their 
compounds of rhino and the friendly faces of the 
pigmies once more give the impression that they are 
the happiest people in the wide world. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


NEW RUSSIAN DRAMA 
based on Dostoievsky Stories 


“ST. PETERSBURG” w 
and Simone Simon in “LAC AUX DAMES“ (A) 
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BROADCASTING 
FLOGGING A DEAD HORSE 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HENEVER I see one of my fellow beings 

stumbling upon a self-evident truth and pro- 
claiming it to the world as a startling discovery | 
experience a thrill not unmixed with nausea. When 
it is a wireless critic who achieves a fleeting glimpse 
of the obvious I can scarce refrain from cheering. 
For, look you, a critic has actually stated in print 
that it does not matter what titles the wireless boys 
agree to be known by so long as the programmes 
are good (the italics are not mine). It takes courage 
to fling a gauntlet like this at Broadcasting House, 
but as I have been flinging the same gauntlet week 
in and week out for over three years without the 
slightest effect, I do not think my colleague need 
fear any serious repercussions as the result of his 
audacity. 

I only wish he would have proceeded a little 
further. Had I been in his shoes I should have 
gone on to say that the spectacle of fairly highly- 
placed officials of the B.B.C. jockeying for positions 
and swapping titles, while unedifying, need not 
necessarily spell disaster to the italicised pro- 
grammes, provided that the protagonists in this 
inelegant display are all proved experts. When, 
however, one realises that this *‘ all-in wrestling 
match ”’ is one between second-raters and that there 
is no referee but the Uplifter-General, one trembles 
for the future ‘of broadcasting. 


Monstrous Monopoly 


The B.B.C. has been granted the monopoly of 
the British ether; it is the only body which is 
allowed to handle the millions paid in licence- 
money by a subservient public and it squanders 
these millions by creating a monstrous monopoly 
of mediocrities. I have asked many people who, 
in their opinion, Mr. Eckersley is and I have been 
told that he “‘ tips ’’ greyhounds. I have enquired 
about the identity of Mr. Graves and have been in- 
formed that he is sometimes consumed at dinner 
if you cannot afford Vouvray. I have not as yet 
met anybody with any knowledge of music who 
would place Dr. Adrian Boult among the first six 
British conductors nor anyone with slightly 
different tastes who would include Mr. Henry Hall 
and his outfit among the first twelve London dance 
bands. No doubt there are people who believe 
that Mr. Maschwitz as a novelist of promise, but 
small fulfilment is the ideal person to provide us 
with our Variety and that Mr. Gielgud (Val) as a 
promising journalist could not be bettered in the 
rdle of Productions Director. If there be any such, 
I have not met them. 

But why flog a dead horse? It will not affect the 
programmes. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are asked to give the earliest 
possible notification to the ‘“ Saturday 
Review,” 18-20, * Adelphi, 
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“ DIFFERENT” HOLIDAYS 
COAST TRIPS 


BY BLENHEIM 


F you like being on the sea, yet do not want a 
long cruise to a foreign country, when you 
have still to see a lot of your own, a sea trip 

to Newcastle-on-Tyne is just the thing. It is cheap 
and comfortable, the passage up the coast from 
London River is one of the most interesting you 
can make, and between the journey up and back 
you can spend a couple of days at a Northern sea- 
side resort, and see how the other half of the 
country lives. 

The trip from the Thames to the Tyne takes 
twenty-seven hours, and the steamers run as 
regularly as a train service and are just as reliable. 
The other trips give a longer period at sea, and are, 
of course, proportionately more expensive. 


To a Londoner who has never troubled about the 
fine old river which runs through his home town, 
the trip down to the Nore is one of thrills and 
excitement. The London Docks, the big new 
factories built on the river’s edge, the paper mills, 
the big liners coming and going from the ends of 
the earth—these are sights which alone make the 
trip worth while. 


Moderate Outlay 


The steamers have a second class as well, which 
is used mainly by domestics travelling to and from 
their homes in the North. The single fare is only 
12s., and arrangements are made for purchasing 
food on board. As a matter of fact most of the 
second class passengers bring their own food with 
them, purchasing tea and coffee from the canteen, 
and it is an interesting sight to watch from the boat 
deck the Saturday evening dances held in the well 
deck below to the tune of a concertina or mouth- 
organ played by some obliging traveller. 


In the first class the food bill, for a twenty-four 
hour day, comes to 7s. 6d. inclusive, which includes 
some very solid refreshment, and the cabins are 
fitted for two or four passengers, according to the 
boat. The boats leave London on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, and the average passenger who is 
going merely for the trip can spend a couple of 
days in Newcastle or go to one of the seaside resorts 
a few miles away while waiting for her to return 
on the Saturday or Wednesday following. 


There is something in the blood of British people 
which makes them long for the sea, whether they 
go on it in a sailing dinghy, a yacht, a motor cruiser 
or a cruising liner, and the landsman who cannot 
spend as much time on it as he would care to can 
always make up for it by a trip such as this. 


Even the day trip to Boulogne is a popular way 
of getting sea air, while the Southern Railway have 
for the last year or so been running river trips up 
to Rouen from London in exceedingly smart 
passenger boats at a quite reasonable all-in charge. 
The accommodation on these vessels is unusually 
comfortable for a small ship and can be thoroughly 
recommended, 
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